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# > JBOctor Henry Hammond, 
a whoſe Life is now at- 
tempted to be writ- 
» | ten, was born upon 
| | the 1$ of Augoſt in the year 1605. 
{| at Cherſey inSurrey,a place former- 
A ly of remark _— Ceſar's ſuppo- 
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The Life of 
ſed paſſing his Army there over 
the Thames , in his Enterpriſe 
upon this Iſland, as alſo for the 
entertainment of Deyotion in its 
earlieſt reception by our Saxon 
Anceſtors; and of later years, 
for the Charity of having giyen 
burial *& the equally pious and 
unfortunate Prince King Hen.v1. 
He was the youngeſt Son of 
D* Jobn Hammond Phyſician to 
Prince Henry, and from that great 
favourer of meriting ſervants and 
their relations, had the honor at 
the Font to receive his Chriſtian 
Name. 
Being yet in his long Coats, 
( which heretofore were uſually 
worn beyond the years of In- 
fancy, ) he was ſent to Eaton 
School; where his pregnancy ha- 
ving 
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ving been advantagd by the 
more then paternal care and in- 
duſtry of his Father (who was 
an exa& Critick in the learned 
Languages, eſpecially the Greek, 
whereof he had been publick 
Profeſſor in the Univerſity of 
Cambridge ) became the obſerva- 
tion of thoſ: that knew him : for 
in that tenderneſs of age he was 
not onely a Proficient in Greek 
and Latine, but had allo ſome 
knowledge in the Elements of 
Hebrew: in the later of which 
Tongues, it being then rarely 
heard of even out of Grammar 
Schools, he grew the Tutor of 
thoſe who begun to write them- 
ſelves men, but though it no 
ſhame to leara of one whoſe 


knowledge ſeem'd rather 1n- 
A 3 fus'd 
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fus'd then acquir'd; or in whom 
the learned Languages might 
be thought to be the Mother- 
Tongue. His skill in Greek 
was particularly advantagd by 
the converſation and kindneſs 
of M* Allen,one of the Fellows of 
the College, excellently ſeen in 
that Language, and a great afli- 
ſtant of S* Fenry Savile in his 
magnificent edition of S* Chyyſo- 


ſtome. 


His ſweetneſs of Carriage is 
very particularly remembred by 
his contemporaries, who obſerv'd 


that he was never engagd (upon | 


any occaſ1on) into fights or quar- 
rels; as alſo that at times allowed 
for Play, he would ſteal from his 
fellows into places of privacy, 
thereto lay his Prayers : Umens of 


his 
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his future pacifick temper and 
eminent Devotion. 

At Thirteen years old he was 
thought, and(what is much more 
rare) was indeed ripe for the Uni- 
verlity, and accordingly ſent to 
Magdalen College in Oxford , 
where not long after he was 
choſen Demie ; and though he 
{tood low upon the rolle , by a 
very unuſual concurrence of pro- 
vidential Events, happend to 
be ſped: and though having 
 _ then loſt his Father, he became. 

_ deſtitute of the advantage which 
potent recommendation might 
have given, yet his merit voting 
tor him, as ſoon as capable, he 
was choſen Fellow. | 
| Being to proceed M' of Arts, 

he was made Reader of the na- 
A 4 rural 
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tural Philoſophy Lecture in the 
College, and alſo was employed 
in making the Funeral Oration. 
on the highly-meriting Preſident 
D* Langton, 

Having taken his Degree, he 
preſently bought a Syſteme of 
Divinity, with deſign to apply 
himſelf ſtraightway to that ſtudy: 
but upon ſecond thoughts he re- 
rurn'd for a time to Humane 
Learning, and afterwards,when 
he reſum'd his purpoſe for [ he- 
ology , took a quite different 
Courſeof reading from the other 


too much uſual, beginning that 


Science at the upper end, as con- 
ceiving it moſt reaſonable to 
ſearch for primitive Truth in the 
primitive Writers,and not to ſut- 


ter his Underſtanding to be pre- 
poſleſt 
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poſleſt by the contrived and in- 
tereſled Schemes of modern, and 
withall obnoxious, Authors. 
Anno 1629. being twenty 
four years of age, the Statutes of 
his Houſe directing, and the Ca- - 
nons of the Church then regular- 
ly permitting ir, he entred into 
Holy Orders, and upon the lame 
grounds not long after took the 
degree of Bachelor in Divinity , 
giving as happy proof of his pro- 
ficiency in Sacred , as before he 
had done in Secular knowledge. 
During the whole time of his 
abode in the Univerſity he gene- 
rally ſpent 13 hours of the day 
in Study ; by which afſhiduity, 
beſides an exact diſpatch of the 
whole Courſe of Philoſophy, he 
read over in a manner all Clal- 


fick 
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ſick Authors that are extant ; 
and upon the more conſiderable 
wrote, as he paſled, Scholia and 
critical emendations , and drew 
up Indexes for his private uſe at 


- the beginning and end of each 


book : all which remain at this 

time, and teſtify his indefatigable 
ainsto as many as have perus'd 
is Þibrary. 

In the year 1633. the Revye- 
rend D* Frewen,the then Preſident 
of his College, now Lord Arch- 
biſhop of York, gave him the 


honor to ſupply one of his cour- 


| fes at the Court; where the right 


Honorable the Earl of Leicefter 
happening to be an Auditor, he 
was ſo deeply affeted with the 


Sermon, and took ſo-juſt amea- 


ſure of the merit of the Preacher 
thence, 
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chence, that the Reory of Penſe- 
burſt being at that time void, and 
in his gift, he immediately of- 
ferd him the preſentation : which 
being accepted, he was inducted 
on the 22 of Auguft inthe ſame 
year; and thenceforth from the 
Scholaſtick retirements of an 
Univerſity life , applied himſelf 
to the more buſy Entertainments 
of a rural privacy, and what 
ſome have call'd the being buri- 
ed ina Living: and being to leave 
the Houſe, he thought not fir 
to take that advantage of his 
: place, which from Sacrilege or 

ſelling of the Founders Charity, 
was by cuſtome grown to be pru- 
dence and good husbandry. 

In the diſcharge of his Mini- 
ſerial function, he ſatisfied not 
him- 


I'O 
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himſelf in diligent and conſtant 
Preaching only ; (a performance 
wherein ſome of late have phan- 
fied all Religion to confift) bur 
much more conceived himſett 
obliged ro the offering up the 
ſolemn daily Sacrifice of Prayer - 
for his ware adminiſtring the 
Sacraments, relieving the poor , 
keeping Hoſpitality, reconciling 
of differences amongſt Neigh- 
bours, Viſiting the fick, Catechi- 
ſing the youth. 

As to the firſt of theſe, his 
Preaching , twwas not at the or- 
dinary rate of the Times, an un- 


premeditated, undigeſted efful1- 


; on of ſhallow and crude conce- 
ptions ; but a rational and juſt 


diſcourſe, that was to teach the 


| Prieſt as well as the Lay-hearer. 


His 
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His Method was (which like- 
wiſe he recommended to his 
friends) after every Sermon to re- 
ſolve upon the enſuing Subje; 
that being done , to purſue the 
courſe of ſtudy which he was 
_ then in hand with, reſerving the 
Cloſe of the Week for the provi- 
ſion for the next Lords-day. 
Whereby not only a conſtanc 
progreſs was made in Science , 
but materials unawares were 
oain'd unto the immediate fu- 
ture Work : for, he ſaid, be the 
Subjects treated of never ſo di- 
ſtant, ſomewhat will infallibly 
fall in conducible unto the pre- 

ſent purpoſe. = 
The offices of Prayer he had in 
his Church, not only upon the 
Sundayes and Feſtiyals and their 
Eves , 
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Eves, as alſo Wedneſdayes and 
Fridayes , according to the ap- 
pointment of the Rubrick; (which 


ſtrict. dury and miniſtration 
when 'tis examined to the bot- 
tome will prove the greateſt ob- 
jection againſt the Liturgy; as 
that which, beſides its own trou- 


ble and auſterity, leaves no lei- 


ſure for fa&tious and licentious 


meetings at Fairs and Markets ) 


bur every day in the week, and 
twice on Saturdayes and Holy- 
day Eves : For his aſſiſtance 
wherein he kept a Curate, and 
allow'd. him a comfortable Sala- 
ry. And at thoſe Devotions he 
rook order that his Family ſhould 
give diligent and exemplary at- 


tendance : which was the-eaſllier 


_ perform'd;, . it being . guided by 


his 


. Ss .£ 
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his Mother, a woman of ancient 
Vertue,and one to whom he paid 
a more then filial Obedience. .-. 

As to the Adminiſtration of the 
Sacrament , he reduced it to an 
imitation,though adiftant one,of 
; Primitive frequency, to once a 
' moneth, and therewith its an- 
 ciently inſeparable Appendant, 
| the Offertory : wherein his in- 
- ſtruction and happily-inſinuaring 
Example ſo farre prevail'd, that 
! there was thenceforth .luttleneed 
: of ever making any taxe for the 
| poor. Nay, (if- the report of a 
| ſober perfon, born.and:bred upin 
; thatPariſh;be tobe belicv'd). in 
| ſhorr time a ſtock was rais'd to: 
| bealwaies ready for the apprenti- 
' {ing of young Children, whoſe 
| Parents condition made the -pro-: 
| viſion 
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viſion for them an equal Charity 
to both the Child and Parent. And 
after this there yet. remain'd a 
Superpluſage for the aſſiſtance of 


the neighbour Pariſhes. 
For the Relief of the Poor, be- 


| ſides the forementior!d Expedi- 
| ent, wherein others were ſha- 


rers with him, nnto his private 


Charity, the dedicating the tenth 
of all receits, and the daily Alms 
given at the door; he conſtantly 
ſet apart over and above every 
week a certain rate in money : 
and however rarely his own rent- 
dayes occurrd, the indigent had 
rwo and fifty quarter-dayes retur- 
ning in his year. Yer farther, an- 
other Art of Charity he had, the 
ſelling Corn to his poor Neigh- 
bours ata rate below the Market- 


price . 
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price : which though,as he ſaid, 
he had reaſon to do,gaining there- 
by the charge of portage ; was a 
great benefit to them , who be- 
f1des the abatement of price, and 
poſlibly forbearance, ſaved there- 
by a dayes-work, 

He that was thus liberall to 
the neceſſhitous poor , was no 
leſs hoſpitable ro thoſe of better 
quality: and as atother times he 
frequently invited his Neigh- 
bours to his table, ſo more eſpeci- 
ally on Sundayes ; which ſeldome 
paſt at any time without bringing 
ſome of them his gueſts : bur 
| here beyond the Weekly treat- 
' ments, the Chriſtmas Feſtival had 
- a peculiar allowance to ſupport 
 1t. He knew well how much the 


application at the Table inforc'd 
= che 


= 
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the dofrines of the Pulpit, and 
how ſubſervient the endearing of 
his perſon was to the recommen- 
ding his inſtructions , how far 
ll upon theſe motives our Saviour 
thought fir to cat with publicans 

and ſinners, and how effectual 

the loaves were to the procuring _ 

of Diſciples. F 

As by publick admonition he * 

moſt diligently inſtilld that great 

fundamental doctrine of Peace 

and Love, ſo did he likewiſe in 

| his private addreſ$ and converſation , 
| being never at peace in himſelf, 
_ till he had procurd it amongſt | 
his Neighbours; wherein God _. 

ſo bleſt him, that he not onely * 

attain'd his purpoſe of uniting 

diſtant parties unto each other , 
but, contrary to the uſual fare of 

reconcilers, 


; inſtances: theone,that he being 
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reconcilers, gaind them to him- 
ſelf: there having been no per. 
ſon of his fun&tion any where 
better beloved then he when pre- 
ſent, or lamented more when 
| abſent, by his flock. Of which 

render and very filial affetion,in 
. ſtead of more, we may take two 


' driven away, and his books plun- 
;- derd, one of his Neighbours 
: bought them in his behalf, and 
' preſerved them for him till the 
; endof theWar: theother, that 
: during his abode at Penſehurſt 
| he never had any vexatious law 
; diſpute about his dues, but had 
* his Tithes fully paid, and not of 
- themoſt refuſe parts,bur general- 
 Iythe yery beſt. 
Though he judged the time 
B 
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of Sickneſs an improper ſeaſon 
for the great Work of Repen- 
tance; yet heeſteemed it a moſt 
uſeful preparative, the voice of 
God himſelf exhorting to it : and 
therefore not only when defird 
made his /iſits to all ſuch as 
ſtood in need of thoſe his chari- 
ties, but prevented their requeſts 
by early and by frequent coming 
tothem. And this he was lo care- 
ful of, that after his remove 
from Penſehurſt, being at Oxford, 
and hearing of the Sicknels of 
one of his Pariſhioners, he from 


\ thence ſent to him thoſe inſtru- 


ions which he judg'd uſeful 
in that Exigent, and which he 
could not give at nearer di- 
ſtance. 

For the inſtitution of Youth 


IN 
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in the rudiments of Piery, his 
Cuſtome was, during the war- 
mer ſeaſon of the year, to ſpend 
an hour before Evening prayer 
in Catechiſing, whereat the Parents 
and older fort were wont to be 
preſent, and from whence ( as 
he with comfort was uſed to ſay) 
they reaped more benefit then 
trom his Sermons. Where it may 
not be ſuperfluous to obſerve that 
he introduced no new form of 
Catechiſm, but adher'd to that of 
| the Church , rendring it fully 
intelligible to the meaneſt capa- 
cities by his explanations. It 
may be uſeful withall co advert, 
that if in thoſe times Catecheti- 
cal inſtitution were very ſeaſon- 
able, 'rwill now be much more; 
' when Principles have been ex- 
B 3 chang'd 
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chang'd for dreams of words and 
notions ; if not for a worſe ſea- 
ſon of profane contempt of Chri- 
tian truth, But to return ; Be- 
{1des all this, that there might be 
no imaginable afliftance wan- 
ting, he took care for the provi- 
ding anable Schoolmaſter in the 
Pariſh, which he continued du- 
ring the whole time of his 
abode. 

And as he thus labourd in 
the Spiritual building up of 
Souls, he was not negligent of 
the material fabrick committed 


'to his truſt : bur repair d with 


a very great Expence (the annu- 
al charge of 100 1.) his Parſo- 
nage-houlſe, till from an incom- 
modious ruine he had renderd 
it a fair and pleaſant dwelling , 

with 


%, 
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with the adherent conveniences 
of Gardens and Orchards. 

While he was thus buſy on 
his Charge, though he ſo prodi- 
gally laid out himſelf upon the 
intereſts of his Flock, as he might 
ſeem to have nothing left for 
other purpoſes ; and his Humi- 
lity recommended above all 
things Privacy and Retirement 
ro him : yer when the uſes of the 
Publick call'd him forth, he rea- 
dily obeyd the ſummons, and 
frequently preach'd both at 
S' Paul's Crols, and the /iſitations 
of his brethren the Clergy, (a ſþe- 
cimen whereof appears 1n print) 
as alſo at the Cathedral Church 
of Chicheſter, where by the un- 
fought-for favour of the Re- 
verend Father in God, Brian, 

B 4. then 
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then L* Biſhop of that See, now | 


of Winchefter, he had an intereſt, 
and had the dignity of Arch-dea- 
con : which at the beginning of 
the late Troubles falling to him, 
he managed with great zeal and 
prudence, not only by all the 
charms of Chriſtian Rhetorick , 
perſwading to Obedience and 
Union ;, bur by the force of de- 
monſtration, charging it as moſt 
indiſpenſible duty , and (what 
was then notſo readily believed) 


the greateſt temporal intereſt of 


the inferior Clergy : wherein the 
eminent importance of the 
Truths he would inforce ſo far 
prevaild over his otherwiſc-inſu- 
perable M odeſty,that in a full Aſ- 
ſembly of the Clergy, as he af- 


rterwards confeſt, he broke off 


from 
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from what he had premeditated, 


OM at. - 4 $a eg . 


and our of the abundance of his 
heart ſpoketo his Auditory ; and? 
by the bleſſing of God, to which 
he attributed it, found a very 
ſignal reception. 

In the year 1639. he procee- 
ded D* in Divinity, his Seniori- 
ty in the Univerſity, and Em- 
ployment in the Church , and 
(what perchance was a more im- 
portunate motive) the defire of 
Eleven of his Friends and Con- 
remporaries in the ſame Houle , 
whom not to accompany might 
be interpreted an affected pride 
and {ingularity, ar leaſt an un-_ 
kindneſs,joyntly perſwading him 
to It. 

His performance in the A&, 
where he anſwer'd the Doctors, 

was 
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was to the equal ſatisfaction 
and wonder of his Hearers; a 


Countrey-lite uſually contra- 


ting at the leaſt an unreadi- 
neſs to the dextrous manage- 
ment of thoſe Exerciſes, which 
was an Effet undiſcernible in 
him. 

About this time he became 
2 Member of the Convocation 
call d with the ſhort Parliament 
in 1640. as after this he was na- 
med tobe of the Aſſembly of Di- 
vines; his invincible Loyalty to 
his Prince and Obedience to his 
Mother the Church not being ſo 
valid arguments againſt his no- 
mination, as the repute of his 
Learning and Vertue were on the 
other part, to have ſome title to 


him. 


And 
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And now that Conformity 
became a Crime, and Tumults 
improving into Hoſtility and * 
War, ſuch a Crime as had cha- 
ſtiſements ſevere enough ; though 
the Committee of the Countrey 
ſummond him beforethem, and 
uſed thoſe their beſt arguments 
of perſuaſion, threatnings and re-- 
proches , he ſtill went on in his 
regular practice, and continued 
it till the middle of July 1643- 
At which time there being in his 
Neighbourhood about Tunbridge 
an attempt in behalf of the King, 
and his Do&rine and Example 
having had that good influence, 
as it was ſuppoſed, to have made 
many more ready to the diſcharge 
of their duty ; it being defeated, 
the good Doctor (the malice of 

one 
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one who deſign'd to ſucceed in 
his Living being withal aſliſtant) 


was forc'd to ſecure himſelf by 


retirement; which he did, with- 
drawing himſelf to his old Tutor 
D* Buckner; to whom he came 
about the 25 of July carly in the 
Morning in ſuch an habit as thar 
Exigence made neceſlary for 
him , and whither not many 
dayes before his old Friend and 
fellow-pupil D* Oliver came upon 
the ſame Errand. Which accident, 
& the neceſlity to leave has Flock, 
as the D* afterwards frequently 
acknowledg'd , was that which 
did moſt affe&t him of any that 
he felt in his whole life : amidſt 
which, though he was no yaluer 
of trifles, or any thing that look'd 


like ſuch, he had lo extraordi-. 
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nary a Dream, that he could not 
then deſpiſe, nor ever afterwards 
forget it. 

"Twas thus ; He thought him- 
{elf and a multitude of others to 
have been abroad in a bright and 
chearful day, when on a ſudden 
there ſeem'd a ſeparation to be 
made, and he with the far leſs 
number to be placed at a diſtance 
tromthereſt;and then the Clouds 
oathering, a moſt tempeſtuous 
Storm arole, with thundring and 
lightnings, with ſpours of impe- 
tuous rain, and violent guſts of 
wind, and whatever elſe might 
adde unto a ſcene of horrour, 
particularly balls of fire that ſhot 
themſelves amongſt the ranks of 
thoſe that ſtood in the leſſer 
party : When a gentle Whiſper 

ſeemd 
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ſeem'd to interrupt thoſe other 
louder noiſes , ſaying, Be ſtill, 
and ye ſhall receive no harm. 
Amidſt theſe terrors the Doctor 
falling- to his Prayers, ſoon after 
the Tempeſt ceasd , and that 
known Cathedral-Antheme be- 
gun, Come, Lord Jeſus, come away; 
with which he awoke. The 
correſpondent Event of all which 
he found verified f1gnally in the 
preſervation both of himſelf and 
his friends, in doing of their du- 
ties ;- the which with much con- 
tent he was us'd to mention. 
Beſide, being himſelf taken to 
the Quires of Angels at the cloſe 
of that Land=Hurrican of ours, 
whereof that diſmal apparition 
was onely a faint Embleme; he 
gave thereby too literal a comple- 

tlon 
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tion to his Dream, and the un- 
happy credit of bordering upon 
Prophecy. 

In this retirement the two 
Doctors remained about three 
weeks,till an alarm was brought, 
that a ſtri&t enquiry was made 
tor D* Flammond, and 100.1. pro- 
miſed as a reward for him that 
{hould produce him. Which ſug- 
geſtion though they eaſily appre- 
hended to have a poſhbility of 
being falſe, yet they concluded a 
neceſſary ground for their re- 
move. 

Upon this they relolye to be 
gone; and D* Oliver, having an 
intereſt in Wincheſter, which was 


then in the Kings Quarters, they - 


choſe that as the next place of 
their retreat. But being on the 
way 
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way thither, D* Oliver, who had 
ſent his Servant before to make 
proviſion for them, was met 
and ſaluted with the News that 
D* Frewen, Preſident of Magdalen 
College, was made Biſhop of 
Litchfield, and that the College 
had pitch'd upon him as Succel- 
ſor. This unlook'd-tor accident(as 
juſtly ic might) put D* Oliver to 
new counſels ; and fince Provi- 
dence had found out ſo ſeaſona- 
ble a relief , enclin'd him not to 
deſert it, but fly rather to his 
Preferments and advantage, then 
merely to his refuge, and fo to di- 
vert to Oxford, To' this Doctor 
Hammond made much difficulty 
to aſſent, thinking that roo pub- 
lick a place, and, what he more 
conlider'd, too far from his Li- 
ving, 
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ving, whicher (his deſires ſtrong. 
ly enclining him) he had hopes 
( when the preſent fury was al- 
layd ) to return again; and to 
that purpoſe had wrote to ſuch 
Friends of his as were in power, 
to ule their Intereſt for the pro. 
curing his Security. But his Let- 
ters meeting a cold reception,and 
the company of his Friend on 
one hand, and the appearance of 
deſerting him on the other hand, 
charming him to it, he was at laſt 
perlwaded ; and encompaſling 
Hantſhire with ſome difficulty 
came to Oxford: Where procu- 
ring an appartment in his old 
College, he ſought that peace in 
his Retirement and Study which 
was no where elle to be met 


withall; raking no other diver- 
C {ton 
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fion then what the giving En- 
couragement and inſtruction to 
ingenious young Students y1eld- 
ed him, (a thing wherein he pe- 
culiarly delighted) and the faril- 
faction which he receiv'd from 
the converſation of Learned men ; 
who beſides the uſual ſtore, in 
oreat number at that time for 

their Security reſorted thither, 
Among the many Eminent 
perſons with whom he here con- 
vers d,he had particular intimacy 
with D* Potter Provoſt of Q* 
College, ro whom among other 
fruits of his Studyes he commu- 
nicated his Praftical Catechiſm , 
which for his private ule he had 
drawn up. The Provoſt much 
taken with the deſign, and no 
leſs with the performance, impor- 
run'd 
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run'd him to make it publick, al- 
ledging, in that lawleſs Age the 
oreat ule of ſupplanting the 
empty form of Godlineſs which 
lo prevaild , by ſubſticuting 
of its real power and ſober du- 
ties; of filencing Prophanenels , 
which then uſurp'd the names 
of Wir and Gallantry, by enfor- 
cing the more eligible acts of the 
Chriſtians reaſonable lervice , 
which was not any other way lo 
happily to be done, as by begin- 
ning at the foundation by ſound, 
and yet not trivial, Catechetick 
inſticution. 

It was not hard to convince 
D*® Hammond that 'twere well if 
lome ſachthing were done; but 
that his Writing would doe this 


in any meaſure, or that he {hould 
EC i2 {uffer 
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ſuffer his Name to become pub- 
lick, it was impoſsible to per- 
(wade him. The umoſt he 


could be brought toallow of was, 


that his Treatiſe was not likely 
to doe harm, but had poſsibili- 
ties of doing (it might be) ſome 
good, and that it would not be- 
come him to deny that ſervice to 
the World, eſpecially if his Mo- 
deſty might be ſecur'd from preſ- 
ſure by the concealing of him to 
be the Author. And this Door 
Potter , that he might leave no 
ſubterfuge, undertook, and with- 


all the whole care of, and beſides 


the whole charge of the Edition. 
Upon theſe termes, only with 
this difference, that D* Hammond 
would not ſuffer the Provoſt to 
be at the entire charge, but went 


all 
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au equal ſhare with him, the 
Prafical Catechiſm law the light, 
and likewiſe the Author remain'd 
in his defir'd obſcurity. 

Butin the mean timethe Book 
ftinding the reception which it 
merited, the good Doctor was by 
the ſame arguments conſtrain'd 
to give way to the publiſhing of 
ſeveral other Tracts which he had 
written upon heads that were 
then moſt perverted by popular 
Error ; as of Conſcience, of Scandal, 
of Will-worſhip, of Reſiſting the law- 
ful Magiſtrate, and of the Change 
of Church-Government ; his Name 
all this while concealed, and ſo 
preſerved, till Curiolity impro- 
ving its gueſles into confident 
alleverations , he was rumor'd 


for the Author, and as ſuch pub- 
C3 imy 
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liſh'd to the world by the Lon- 


don and Cambridge Stationers , 
who without his knowledge re- 
printed thoſe and other ot his 
Works. 

In the interim a Treaty being 
labourd by his Majeſty, to com - 
pole (if it were poſsible) the un- 
happy diffcrences in Church and 
State, and in order thereunto 
the Duke of Richmond and Earle 
of Southhampton being ſent to Lon- 
don ; D* Hammond went along as 
Chaplain to them , where with 
oreat zeal & prudence,he labor'd 
ro undecetve tholc ſeduced per- 
ſons whom he had opportunity 
to converſe with : and when the 
Treaty was ſolemnly appointed 
at 1{xbridge , ſeveral Divines be- 
ing ſent har ner in behalf of the 


difle- 
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different parties, he among other 
excellent men that adherd to the 
King, was made choice of to aſſiſt 
in that Emploiment, And there 
(not to mention the debates be- 
tween the Commilſsioners, which 
were long fince publiſh'd by an 
Ho®* hand) D*® Steward & M*Hen- 
derſon were at firſt only admitted 
to diſpute; though ar the ſecond 
meeting the other Divines were 
calld in: which thing was a ſur- 
prize, and deſign'd for ſuch, to 
thoſe of the King's part, who 
came as Chaplains and private 
attendants on the Lords ; bur 
was before projected and prepa- 
red for by thoſe of the Presbyte- 
rian way, And in this conflict 
It was the lot of D* FElammond to 
have M* mes for his antagoniſt ; 

C 4. who 
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who in ſteadjat tendring a Scho- 


laſtick diſputation, read from a 


paper a long Divinity-leQure , 


wherein were interwoven leveral 
little Cavils and exceptions , 
which were meant for Argu- 
ments. D* Hammond percerving 


this, drew forth his pen and ink, . 


and as the other was reading , 
took notes of what was ſaid, and 
then immediately return d in or- 
der an anſwer to the ſeyeral ſug- 
geſtions, which were about for- 
ty in number : which he did with 
that readineſs and ſufficiency, as 
at once gave teſtimony to his abi- 
lity, and to the evidence of the 
Truth he aſſerted ; which amidſt 
the diſadvantage of Extempore 
againſt Premeditation, diſpell'd 
with caſe and perfeft clearneſs 


all 


nag d by the Sword been like _— 
; 0 
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all the Sophiſmes. that had 
been brought againſt him. 
'Tis not the prelent work to 
give an account of that whole 
Diſpute, or character the merits 
of thoſe Worthy Perſons who 
were engag'd 1n it, either in that 
or the ſucceeding meetings : eſpe- 
cially ſince it was reloly'd by 
both parties, that the tranſactions 
of neither ſ{1de ſhonld be made 
publick. But notwithſtanding 
this, ſince divers perſons addicted 
to the defence of a f1de, without 
any further conſideration of 
Truth or common Honeſty, have 
in this particular wounded the 
Dodtors reputation; I ſhall take 
leave to ſay, that had the Vio- 
ries in the held which were ma- 
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of the Chamber and the Tongue, 
a very ealte A& of Oblivion 
mult have atoned for them. ſince 
what never was, without mach 
induſtry might be ſecurd from 
being remembred. The impu- 
dent Falfity raisd upon the 
Door was this, That Maſter 
Vines utterly filenc'd him, inſo- 
much that he was fain to uſe this 
unheard-of Stratageme to avoid 
his Adverſaries demonſtration, to 
{wear by God and the holy Angels, 
that though ar preſent a Solution 
did not occurre to him, he could 


anſwer it. Concerning this we 


have the Doctors own account 
in a Letter of his bearing date 
Jan.'22. Anno 1655. directed to a 
friend who had advertisd him of 


this report. 
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' I have formerly been told within 
theſe few years that there went about 

a Story much to my diſparagement , 
concerning the Diſpute at Uxbridge 
(for there it was, not at Holdenby) 
with M* Vines; but what it was I 
could never bear before : Now 1 doe, 
I can, 1 think, truly affirm , that no 
one part of it hath any degree of truth, 
fave only that M* Vines did diſpute 
againſt, and I defend , Epiſcopacy. 
For as to the Argument mention 'd, 1 
did neither then, nor at any time of 
my life, (that T can remember ) ever 
hear it urg'd by any. And for my 
pretended Anſwer , T am both ſure 
that T never call'd God and his holy 
Angels to witneſs any thing in my life, 
nor ever ſwore one voluntary Oath 
that T know of, (and ſure there was 
then none impos d on me) and that 1 
was 
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was not at that Meetihg conſcious to 


my ſelf of wanting ability to expreſs 


my thoughts, or preſt with any con- 


ſiderable difficulty , or forc d by any * 


conſideration to wave the anſwer of 
any thing objefted. A Story of that 
whole offli I am yet able to tell you, ; 
but I cannot think it neceſſary. Only 
this I may adde, That after it I went 
to M* Marthall in my own and bre- 
threns names, to demand three things ; 
1. Whether any Argument propos'd by 
them remain d unanſwer d, to which 
we might yield farther anſwer. 
2. Whether they intended to make 


any report of the paſt-diſputation , © 


offering , if they would, to joyn with 
them in it , and to perfeft a Confe- 
rence by mutual Conſent , after the 
manner of that between D* Reynolds 
and M* Hart: both which being re- 

jected, 
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jefted, the 3. was , to promiſe each 
other that nothing ſhould be after- 
wards publiſh'd by either without the 
Conſent or knowledg of the other par- 
ty: and that laſt he promis'd for him- 
felf and his brethren, and ſo we 
parted. 

But whule theſe things were in 
doing, a Canonry in Chriſt-church 
in Oxford became vacant, which 
the King 1mmediately beſtowed 
on D* Hammond, though then 
abſent; whom likewiſe the Uni- 
verſity choſe their publick Orator: 
which preferments though colla- 


"ted bo freely, and in a time of 


_ —__— dT on att £3 
F 
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Exigence, he was with much dif- 
hculty wrought upon by his 
Friends to accept, as minding no- 
thing ſo much as a returnto his 
old Charge at Penſehurſt. But the 


IN1k- 
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impoſſibility of a ſudden op- 
portunity of going thither being 
evident unto him, he at laſt ac- 
cepted ; and was ſoon after made 
Chaplain in Ordinary to his Ma- 
jelty. 

But theſe new Employments 
no way diverted him from his 
former tasks; for, according to 
his wonted Method he continued 
to addreſs remedies to the en- 
creaſing Miſchiefs of the Times, 
and publiſh'd the Tracts of Sy- 
perſtition, 1dolatry, Sms of Weakneſs 
and Wilfulneſs , Death-bed Repen- 


' tance, View of the Direftory ; as 


alſo in an{wet to a Romaniſt, who 
taking advantage of the publick 
Ruine , hoped to ere& thereon 
Trophees to the Capitol ; his Yin- 
dication of the Lord Fal*land, who 

was 
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was not long before faln in ano- 


ther kind of War. 

But now the King s affairs de- 
clining every where, and Oxford 
being forc d upon Articles to ſur- 
render tothe Enemy, where after 
the expiration of ſ1x moneths all 
things were to be left to the luſt 
and fury of a ſervile, and there- 
fore inſolent, Conquerour;though 
he foreſaw a ſecond and more fa- 
tal {tege approaching, a leaguer 
of encamp d inevitable milchiefs; 
yet he remitted nothing of his 
wonted Induſtry, writing his 
Tracts of Fraternal Correption , and 
Power of the Keyes, and Apologtes by 
Letter againſt che Pulpit-calum- 

| Nies of MF Cheynel, and the Ex- 
| Ceptions taken ar his Pratical Ca- 
techiſm. 
In 
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In the mean time his Sacred 
Maj, fold by his Scotiſh into 
the hands of his Engliſh Subjects, 
and brought a Priſoner to Holden- 
by, where {tripp'd of all his Royal 
Attendants, and denied that com- 
mon Charity which is afforded 
the worſt of Malefactors; the aſsi- 
ſtance of Divines, though he 
with importunity defir'd it; He 
being taken from the Parliament 
Commilsioners into the poſle(- 


| fron of the Army, at laſt ob- 


tein'd that kindneſs from them 
(who were to be cruel at another 


| rate) which was withheld by 


the two Houſes, and was per- 
mitted the ſervice of ſome tew 
of his Chaplains, whom he by 
name had ſent for , and among 


them of D* Flammond. 
Accot- 
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Accordingly the good Doctor 
attended on his Maſter in the 
ſeveral removes of Woburn , Cave- 
ſham and Hampton-Court, as alſo 
thence into the Iſle of Wight, 
where he continued till Chriſtmas 
1647. at which time his Maje- 
ſties Atrendants were again put 
from him, and he amongſt the 

reſt. | WE 
Sequeſtred from this his me. 
lancholick,but moſt defird, Em- 
ployment, he return'd again to 
Oxford : where being choſen Sub- 
dean, an Office to which belongs 
much of the Scholaſtick govern- 
ment of the College, and ſoon 
after prov'd to be the whole, the 
Dean, for the guilt of aflerting 
the Rights of his Majeſty and 
Univerſity in his ſtation of Vice- 
D Chatt- 
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Chancellor, being made a Priſo- 
ner, he undertook the entire Ma- 
nagement of all affairs, and dil- 
charg'd it with great ſufficiency 
and admirable diligence, leaving 
his beloved ſtudies to intereſt 
himſelf not only in moderating 
at Divinity-diſputations, which 
was then an immediate part of 
his Task, bur in preſiding at the 
more youthful Exerciſes of So- 
phiſtry, Themes and Declama- 
tions ; redeeming ſtill at night 
theſe Vacuities of the day, ſcarce 
ever going to bed till after mid- 
night, ſometimes not till three in 
the morning, and yet certainly 
riſing to prayers at five. 

Nor did his inſpection con- 


tent it ſelf in looking to the ge- 
neral performances of duty, but 


de- 
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deſcended to an accurate ſuryey 
of every ones both practice and 
ability ; ſo that this large Socie- 
ty of Scholars appeard his pri- 
vate Family,he ſcarce leaving any 
{1ngle perſon without ſome mark 
or other of both his Chariry and 
Care, relieving the neceſfirous in 
their ſeveral wants of Money and 
of Books , ſhaming the vicious 
to Sobriery, incouraging the in- 
genuous to Diligence,and finding 
ftratagems to enlnare the 1dle to 
a love of Study. Bur above all 
he endeavour'd to prepare his 
charge for the reception of the 
impending Perſecution, that they 
might adorn their Profeſſion, and 
not at the ſame time (uffer for 4 
Cauſe of Rightconſneſs, and as 


Evil-doers, 
D 2 To 
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To this End he both admitted 
and ſolemnly invited all ſober 


perſons to his familiarity and con- 
yerſe; and beſide that, receiv'd 
them to his weekly private Of- 
fice of Faſting and Humilia- 
tion. 

But now the long-expected 
Ruine breaking in with its full 
weight and torrent , the Viſitors 
chafd wath their former diſap- 
pointments and delayes , co- 
ming with hunters ſtomacks, and 
deſign to boot, for to ſeize firſt 
and then devour the prey, by a 


new method of judicature being 


to kill and then take poſſeſſion ; 
the Excellent Doctor became in- 
voly'd in the general Calamity : 
And whereas the then uſual Law 
of expulſion was immediately to 


baniſh 


tt 
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baniſh into the wide world by 


beat of Drum, injoyning to quit 
the Town within 2 4 hours upon 
pain of being taken and us'd as 
Spies, and not to allow the un- 
happy Exiles time for the diſpoſe 
either of their private affairs, or 
ſtating the accounts of their re- 
ſpe&tive Colleges or Pupils; the 
Reverend D'Sheldon,now Lord B? 


of London, and Dean of his Ma-. 


jelties Chappel Royal, and D* 
Hammond, were ſubmitted to a 
contrary fate, and by an Order 
from a Committee of Parlia- 
ment were reſtrain'd and voted 
to be priſoners in that place, 
from which all elſe were ſo ſe- 
verely driven. Bur ſuch was the 
authority and command of Ex- 
emplary Vertue, that the perſon 


D 2 de- 
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deſign'd to ſucceed in the Ca- 
nonry of Chriſt-Church, though he 
had accepted of the place at Lon- 
don, and done his Exerciſe for it 
at Oxford, ating as publick Ora- 
tor in flattering there the then- 
pretending Chancellor, yet had 
not courage to purſue his under- 
taking, but voluntarily relin- 
quiſhd that infamous robbery , 
and adherd to a leſs ſcandalous 
one in the Country. And then 
the Officer who was commanded 
to take D* Sheldon and him into 
Cuſtody upon their defign'd re- 


moval, Col. Eyelin , then Gover- 


nour ot Wallingford Caſtle, (though 


a man of as oppoſite principles to 
Church and Church-men as any 


of the adverſe party) wholy de- 
clin'd the employment , lolemnly 
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proteſting that if they came to 
him, they ſhould be entertain'd 
as Friends, and notas Priſoners. 
But theſe remorſes provd but 
of little effect; the Prebend of 
Chriſt-Church being ſuddenly ſup- 
ply d by a ſecond choice, and Ox- 
ford it ſelf being continued the 
place of their Confinement : 
Where accordingly the good Do- 
or remain d, though he were 
demanded by his Majeſty to at- 
tend him in the Iſle of Wight at 
the Treaty there, which chen was 
again re-inforc'd. The pretence 
upon which both he and the re- 
verend D* Sheldon were refuſed 
was, that they were Priſoners ; 
and probably the gaining that 
was the cauſe why they were ſo. 
But notwithſtanding the denial 
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of a perſonal Attendance, the Ex- 
cellent Prince requir'd that afſi- 
ſtance which might conſiſt with 
abſence, and at this time ſent for 
a Copy of that Sermon which al- 
molt a year before he had heard 
preach'd in that place. The which 
Sermon his Majeſty, and thereby 
the publick, receiv'd with the ac- 
jw” 2 of ſeveral others delivered 
upon various Occaſions, 

D* Hammond having -conti- 
nued about ten weeks in his re- 
ſtraint in Oxford, where he begun 
to actuate his deſigne of writing 


Annotations on the New Teſtament, 


(nor was it diſproportionate that 
thoſe Sacred Volumes, a great 
part of which were wrote in 
bonds, ſhould be firſt commen- 
ted upon by the very parallel ſuffe- 


ring , 


— 


? 
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ring, and that the Work it ſelf 
ſhould be ſo dedicated, and the 
Expoſitor fitted for his rtask by 
being made like the Authors ) 
by the interpoſition of his Bro- 
ther in law, S* John Temple, he had 
licence granted to be removed to 
a more acceptable confinement, 
to Clapham in Bedfordſhire , the 
Houſe in which his worthy 
Friend S'" Philip Warwick lived. 
Where ſoon after his arrival, that 
horrid mockery of Juſtice, the 
rape and violence of all thats Sa- 
cred, made more abominable by 
pretending to Right and Piety, 
the 'Trial of the King, drew on; 
and he being in no other capacity 
to interpole then by writing,drew 
up an Addreſs to the General and 
Council of Officers, and tranl- 

_ maitred 
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mitted it tothem. And when that 
unexampled V I LLANY found 
this Excuſe, that it was ſuch as 
could be pleaded for, and men in 
cool blood would dare to own 
and juſtifie, he affhx'd his Re- 
ply to the ſuggeſtions of Aſcham 
and Goodwin. And now although 
he indulg'd to his juſt and al- 
moſt-infinite Griefs, which were 
tranſported to the utmoſt bounds 
of ſober Paſſion, the affeionate 
perſonal reſpect he bore unto that 
glorious Victime being added to 
the deteſtation due unto the guilt 


1t ſelf,of which no man was more 


ſenſible then he who had ſtrange 
antipathies to all ſin, he gave not 
up himſelf to an unactive dull 
amazement ;, but with the re- 
doubled uſe of Faſting, Tears 


and 
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and ſolemn Prayer , he reſum'd 
his wonred Studies ; and beſides 


his fitting the Annotations for the | 


Preſs, and his little Tract of the 
Reaſonableneſs of Chriſtian Religion, 
he now compos d his Latine one 
againſt Blondel in the behalf of 
Epiſcopacy.As to the firſt of which, 
( his Amotations, ) the manner of 

its birth and growth was thus. 
Having written 1n Latine two 
large Volumes in Quarto of the 
way of interpreting the New Te- 
ſ{tament, with reference to the 
cuſtoms of the Jews and of the 
firſt Herecicks in the Chriſtian 
Church, and of the Heathens, 
eſpecially in the Grecian games, 
and above all the importance of 
the _ Diale&t , into 
which he had made the exacteſt 
ſearch 
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ſearch(by which means in a man- 
ner he happened to take in all the 
difficulties of that Sacred Book : ) 
He began to conſider that it 
might be more uſeful ro the 
Engliſh Reader, who was to be 
his immediate Care, to write 1n 
our vulgar Language, and ſet 
every Obſervation in its natural 
order, according to the guidance 
of the Text. And having ſome 
years before collated ſeveral 
Greek Copies of the New Teſta- 
ment, oblery'd the variation of 
our Engliſh from the Original, 


and made an entire Tranf\lation 


of the whole for his private uſe, 
being thus prepar'd, he caſt his 
work into that form in which it 
now appears. The reaſons of it 
need not to be here inſerted, be- 
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; 
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ing ſet down by his own Pen in 
his Preface to his Annotations. 

The Tractate againſt Blondel 
grew to its laſt form and conſti- 
rution by not-unlike degrees, ha- 
ving a very different occaſion 
from the laſt performance. The 
immediate antecedent cauſe is 
own'd, and long agoe preſented 
to the World in that writing ; the 
more remote Original is as fol- 
lows. The late moſt Learned 
Primate of Armagh having receivd 
from Dav.Blondel a Letter of Ex- 
ception againſt his Edition of 
Tenatius, he communicated it to 
D* Hammond, deſiring his ſenſe of 
leveral paſſages therein contai- 
ned, relating to the Yalentinian 
Flereſie, Epiſcapal and Chorepiſcopal 
power, and ſome emergent difh- 

culties 
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culties concerning them, from the 
Canons of ſeveral antient Eaſtern 
Councils. To all this the Doctor 
wrote a peculiar anſwer, promi- 
ſing a fuller account if ir would 
be uſeful. Upon the receipt 
whereof the Archbiſhop being high- 
ly fatisfied, return'd his thanks, 
and lai'd hold of the promile: 
which being accordingly dil- 
chargd, became the proviſion 
(and gave materials ) to a great 
part of the Diſſertations. The 
Primate's Letter ran in theſe 
words : 

T have read with great delight and 
content your accurate Anſwer to the 
Objeftions made againit the credit of 
Ignatius his Epiſtles, for which T do 
moſt heartily thank you, and am mo- 
ved thereby farther to intreat you, 

£0 
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to publiſh to the World in Latine what 
you have already written in Engliſh 
againſt this Objeftor, and that other, 
who for your pains hath rudely re- 
quited you with the baſe appellation 
of Nebulo for the aſſertion of E- 
piſcopacy: to the end it may no lon- 
ger be credited abroad , that theſe 


two have beaten down this Calling, 


that the defenſe thereof is now de- 


ſerted by all men, as by Lud. Ca- 
pellus i intimated in his Theſis of 
Church-government , at Sedan 
lately publiſhed, which 1 leave unto 
your ſerious Conſideration,and all your 
Godly labours to the bleſSing of our 
good God, im Whom Ievermore reſt, 


Your very loving Friend 


and Brother, 
Rygarte #n Surry 


a Ja. Armachanus. 


Now 


G1 
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Now in this requeſt the Arch- 
biſhop was ſo concern'd, that he 
re-inforc'd it by another Letter of 
Aug. 30. and congratulated the 
performance by a third of Jan.14. 
Both which, though very worthy 
to ſee the publick light, are yer 
forborn, as ſeveral of the like 
kinde from the Reverend Fathers 
the Biſhops of this and our Siſter 
Churches, as alſo from the moſt 
eminent for Piety and Learning 
of our own and the neigh- 
bouring Nations : which courſe 


| is taken not onely in accordance . | 
to the deſires and ſentiments of 


the Excellent Doctor, who hated 
every thing that look'd like Oſten- 
tation; but likewiſe to avoid 
the very unpleafing choice, either 
totake the trouble of recounting 

all 
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all the Dofors Correſpondencics, 
or bear the envie of omitting 
ſome. 

But to return to the preſent 
task, and that of the good Door, 
which now was to perfect his 
Commentaries on the New Te- 
ſtament, and finiſh the Difſerta- 
tions : amidſt which cares he 
met with another of a more im- 
portunate nature, the loſs of his 
dear Mother, which had this un- 
happy acceſſion, that in her Sick- 
| nels he could not be permitted, 

| by reaſon of his being concern'd 
in the Proclamation that baniſh d 
thoſe that adherd to the King 
rwenty miles-from London, to viſit 
her; nor while ſhe pai'd her lateſt 
debt to Nature, to pay his carlier 


one of filial homage &attendance:. 
E A 
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A few months after , the ri- 
oour of that reſtraint with the 
declining of the year (a ſeaſon 
judgd leſs commodious for En- 
terpriſe) being taken off, he re- 
moved into Worceſterſhire, to Weſt- 
wood, the Houle of the eminently- 
Loyal S* John Pakington : where 
being ſerled, and proceeding in 
the edition of thoſe his Labours 
which he had begun at Clapham, 
his Majeſtie coming to Worceſter, 
by his neighbourhood to that 
> fo the good Dofor, as he had 
the fatisfaction perſonally to at- 


| tend his Sovereign, and the honour 


toreceive a Letter from his own 
hand of great importance, for the 
ſatisfa&tion of his Loyal Sub- 
jects concerning his adherence 
to the eſtabliſhd Religion of 

the 
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the Church of England, wherein 
his Royal Father livd a Saint, 
and died a Martyr : ſo likewiſe 
had he on the other part the moſt 
immediate agonies for his defear ; 
to which was added the Cala- 
mity which fell upon the Family 
where he dwelt, from the Perſe- 
cution and danger of the gene- 
rous Maſter of it. Burt it pleaſed 
God to give an iſſue out of both 
thoſe difficulries, eſpecially in the 
miraculous deliverance of his Sa- 
cred Majeſtie,; a diſpenſation of 
ſo fignal an importance, that he 
allow'd it a ſolemn recognition 
in his conſtant offices during his 
whole life,receiving thatunuſual 
interpoſition of Providence as 4 
pledge from Heaven of an atrier 


of mercies, to uſe his own words; 
E 2 That 
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That God, who had thus powerfully 
reſcued him from Agypt, would not 
ſuffer bim to periſh in the Wilderneſs ; 
but though his paſſage be through the 
Red Sea, he would at laſt bring him 
into Canaan ; that he ſhould come 


out of his tribulations as gold out of 


the fire, purified, but not conſumed, 
hor 0165+ —rar Si fone E Ie- 
flexions , bottom'd upon Piety 
and reliance upon Heaven , the 
preſent ſtate of things had a quite 
different proſpet in common 
eyes; and the generality of men 
thinking their Religion as trou- 
bleſome a burthen as their Loy- 
alty, with the ſame prudence by 
which they chang'd their mild 


and gracious Sovereign for a 


bloody TYRANT, began to 


ſeek a pompous and imperious 
Church 
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Church abroad , in ſtead of a 
pious and afflicted one at home. 
To which Event the Roman Mitl- 
ſionaries gave their liberal contri- 
bution, affording their prepoſte- 
rous Charity to make them Pro- 
ſelytes who had no mind to be 
Confefſors or Martyrs. Here- 
upon the Dofor thought it high- 
ly ſeaſonable to write his Tract of 
Schiſm, and oppole it to that moſt 
popular topick whereby they 
amus'd and charm'd their fond 
Diſciples., And whereas the love 
of Novelty prevail'd in ſeveral 
other inſtances, as in controlling 
the uſe and authority of the Scripture, 
defending inceſtuous Marriages, Po- 
lygamy, Divorce, the anabaptizing of 
Infants, the ſchiſmatical Ordination 


of Mmiſters by mere Presbyters,and 
E-3 diſ- 
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diſuſe of the Feſtivals of the Church ; 
he apply'd his antidotes to each : 
by which means he made himſelf 
the common mark of oppoſition 
to all parties. For ( beſides the 
aſlaults from a whole Claſlis of 
Antagoniſts which the Diſſerta- 
tions had engag'd againſt him,and 
to which he was preparing his 
defence) upon the Romaniſts part 
he was charg'd by the Catholick 
Gentleman and his armour-bearer 
S.W. on the Presbyter1an account 
by M' Cawdry and M' Feanes; and 
in the behalf of the Indepen- 


dents and Anabaptiſts by M* Owen 
and MW Tombs : not to mention 
ſeveral others that ſoughtthem- | 
ſelves a name by being his gain- 
ſayers, but fail'd of their purpoſe, 
by bringing onely ſpight and paſ- 


ſ1on 
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ſion into the quarrel, and fo were 
to be anſwered onely by pity and 
{ilence. 

Nor did he onely ftand and 
keep at bay this multiplyd con- 
reſt ; bur (as if this had not been 
task enough ) beſides the inter- 
current offices of life, his recepti- 
on of Viſits, anſwering of Let- 
ters, his conſtant Preaching and 
Catechiſing, he found leiſure to 
write his Tra& of Fundamentals, 
his Pareneſis , his Review of the 
Annotations; and amidit all, to be 
in debt to his importunate Anta- 
_ for nothing but their Rai- 

ing, leaving that the only thing 
nnanſwerd. Nay more then lo, 
brought ſeveral of them even 
under their own hands to recog- 
nize their ſenſe of their undue 

E 4. pro- 
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procedure usd by them unto 
him : which their acknowledg- 
ments yet remain, and are pro- 
ducible upon occaſion. 


And would to God he had met 


no other oppoſition, for in the 


entrance on theſe conflicts that . 


ſtrength of Body which before 
had faithfully attended his inde- 
fatigable Minde began to fail 
him , and thoſe four torments 
of diſeaſe, which ſingle have 
been judg'd a competent trial of 
humane ſufferance, the Stone, the 
Gout, the Colick, and the Cramp, 
(the laſt of which was to him as 
tyrannous as any of the former) 
became in a manner the conſtant 
exerciſe of his Chriſtian Fortitude 
and Patience; affording him from 
this time tothe end of his life ye- 


ry 


( 
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ry rare and ſhort intervals of vi- 
gorous Health, 

But among all his Labours, 
although Polemick diſcourſes 
were otherwiſe moſt uneaſy, as 
engaging to converle with men 
in Paſsjon, a thing he natural.- 
ly abhorr'd,his Pareneſis,a perſua- 
five and practical Tract (which 
now he wrote, and which upon 
that account was exceeding agree- 
able to his deſires) colt him moſt 
throws and pangs of birth, as ha- 
ving been penn'd friſt in Tears, 8 
then in Ink. For however with 
great ſerenity he entertain'd all 
other accidents, having habitu- 
ated himſelf to his beloved do- 
Etrine of ſubmitting not to the Will 
of God alone, but to his Wiſdome, both 
which he was us'd to ſay were 


perfeFtly 
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erfeftly one thing in that bleſt Agent, 
perf lv. in the PE dil- 
mall appearance of Event made 
this conſtant Motto, Naw n 02 
Fyen thu for good;) yet in this in- 
ſtance the tenderneſs of his Soul 
ſeem'd to have melted his reſo- 
lution: the occaſion of that Trea- 
tiſe being the interdi& of Jan. 
1655. which diſabled the Loy- 
all ſuffering Clergy from doing 
any Miniſterial a&t, which he 
reſented with the higheſt paſsion, 
not onely upon the general ac- 
count of God's more immediate 
diſpleaſure to the Nation legible 
therein, but (what he had much 
leſs reaſon to doe) in reference 
to his own particular , he look- 
ing on this diſpenſation of Provi- 
dence as God's pronouncing him 
1 un- 
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unworthy to doe him Service , 
the reproaching ( to uſe his own 
words ) his former unprofitableneſs 
by caitmg him out as ſtraw to the 
dunghill. Nor thould any. con- 
{(1deration that terminated on 
himſelf have perſwaded him at 
all to regard that tyrannous 1n- 
jun&tion, had not Charity to the 
Family where he was made him 
content to admit of an Expedi- 
ent that ſecur'd all real duties, 
whilſt he for ſome ſhort time for- 
bore that attendance on the Altar 
which was the very joy of his 
life. 

And now, though his Phyſt- 
clans had earneſtly forbidden his 
accuſtomed Faſtings,and his own 
weakneſſes gave forcible ſuffra- 


ges to their advice, yet he re- 
ſum'd 
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ſum'd his rigors, eſteeming this 
calamity ſuch a one as admitted 
no exception, which ſhould not 
be outliv'd, but that it became 
men to be Martyrs too, and de- 
precate even in death. 

While he thus earneſtly im- 
plord the aides of Heaven, and 
exhorted unto preſent Duty , he 
omitted not a third Expedient , 
the ſecuring a Succeſsion to the 
Church, thereby to preſerve its 
future being. And this he did 
not onely in reference to the ſu- 
perior order of Epiſcopacy, which 


| It has pleaſed God now to ſecure 


by another more gracious me- 
thod of his favour, & even mira- 
culous goodnels ; but alſo in the 
inferior attendance on the Altar : the 
later of which as it was an Enter- 


priſe 
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priſe ſuiting well with his he- 


roick Minde, ſo was it no way 
anſwering his narrow Fortunes. 
The thing in his deſign was this ; 
Whereas the antient ſtock of 
Clergy-men were by this Edict 
ina manner render'd uſeleſs, and 
the Church was at beſt like the 
Roman State in it's firſt beginning, 
res unius etatis populus Virorum , a 
Nation of antient perſons haſting 
to their graves, who mult in a 
few years be waſted ; he proje- 
&ed by Penſions unto hopeful 
perſons in either Univerſity, to 
maintain a Seminary of Youth 
inſtituted in Piety and Learning 
as the ſober Principles and old 
abliſhment of the Anglicane 
Church. In which work though 
the aſviſtances he preſum'd on 
fail'd 


| 
| 
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faild in a great meaſure, yet 


ſomewhat not inconſiderable in 
this kinde by himſelf and friends 
he did atchieve,and kept on foot 
until his death. In his inſtruti- 
ons to them whom he employ'd 
in this affair, he gave in charge 
carefully to ſeek out ſuch as were pi- 
ouſly enclin d, and to prefer that qua- 
lification before unſanftified good 
parts; adding this as a certain 
Maxime , that Exemplary Vertue 


muſt reſtore the ( hurch. 
And whereas that black Defeat 


at Worceſter raiſing the inſolentTh- 


\ rant here unto that Greatneſs w*! 
almoſt outwent the impudence of 


his hopes, made him to be feared 
by forcin Nations almoſtas much 
ashated by his own, the Loyal Suf- 
ferers abroad became ſubjected to 


the 
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the worſt. effe& of Baniſhment, 
& even there expelld and driven 
from their flights ; ſo paralle- 
ling in their Exigences the moſt 
immediate objects of that Mon- 
ſter's fury. The Excellent D*,to 
whoſe diffuſtve Vertue the limits 
of the Nation were too ftreight 
a Circle, thought this a ſeaſon to 
exert his Charity : accordingly, 
though this greateſt duty were ſo- 
lemnly declared "Treaſon , he 
then continued to ſend oyer (e- 
veral Summs for their relief, 
Which pra&tice of his, by the 
ſurpriſe of the perſon intruſted, 
being diſcovered to the 'Thrant , 
he was alarm'd with the expeta- 
tion of that uſage which was then 
a certain conſequent of ſuch me- 


ritorious as, But this adven- 


cure 


TT 
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ture brought nothing of amaze- 
ment or diſturbance to the Do- 
for, his moſt importunate refle- 
xion being only this, that he 
ſeem'd to have gaind an oppor- 
tunity of ſaying ſomething very 
home to that fierce Monſter 
concerning his foul deeds, and 
to diſcourſe the appropriate ways 
remaining to alleviate at leaſt, if 
not to expiate for them ; which 
he purpoſed within himſelf to 
prels to the higheſt advantage : 
and indeed this was the onely 
iflue of that ſo threatning Acci- 


dent, God's reſtraining power 


interpoling here, and exempli- 
tying upon him what in others 
he was wont to obſerve , that 
they who leaſt conſider d hazard in 
the doing of their duties fared ſtill 
beſt ; And 


DH HAmMMonNvDd. 
And this ſucceſs as it was in- 


deed,and accordingly he frequent- 
ly acknowledg'd it for, an emi- 
nent a&t of the Divine Provi- 
dence; ſo we may likewiſe take 
it as a ſignal teſtimony of the 
commanding worth the Dofor 
had, which extorted a reverence 
to his perſon from that worſt of 
men, and renderd him a San. 
Etuary , perhaps the onely one 
this Archite& of Miſchief ſtood 
in aw of, and even his Sacrilege 
preſerv'd inviolate. 

Nor did this danger being 
over, as with others in all like- 
lihood it would have done, per- 
ſuade to caution for the future ; 
but with the wonred diligence 
that formerly he usd, he imme- 
' diately proceeded, and —_— 
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ly went on in the purſuit of his 
heroick Charity. 

Amidſt theſe diverſions grew 
up the Labours of this Heyoe , 
the iſſues of his Brain,being not 
onely midwiv'd into the world 
like natural births with torment 
and diſeaſe, but wrote, like Ce- 


ſar's Commentaries, in Dangers 


and in War. And now beſides 
the Replies which the 1mportuni- 
ties of M* Owen, M* Feanes, and 
M* Tombs drew from him, W.S. 
continuing his loud clamors and 
impudent triumph at his own 


folly, the good Door ſuffer'd 


himſelf ro be engagd on that 
long Anſwer, which provd the 
laſt of that kind he made, exce- 
pting that ſingle ſheet put out a 
tew = before his death , 

as 
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as a ſpecimen to what deſperate 
ſhifts che patrons of the Roman 
Cauſe were driven: for though 
ſome of his Friends advisd him 
to remit that Divinity Buffoon to 
be anſwered in his own way by 
a ſlighter pen; he by no means 
would admit of the propoſal, re- 
ſolving it unfit that another ſhould 
doe in his behalf what was indecent 


for himſelf to doe - and though there 


was 10 reſpett to be had of W.S. yet 
was the Sacred Cauſe to be manag'd 
with reverence and awful regard. 
While this was in hand the ſecond 
Review of the Annotations came to 
light, as alſo the Expoſition on the 
book of Pſalmes, and ſoon aftet 
the pacifhck dilcourle of God s 
Grace and Decrees, ventilated be- 


tween him and his dear Friend 
F 3 the 


Sy 
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the reverend and moſt learned 
D* Sanderſon,now L* B” of Lincoln, 
occaſion'd by ſome Letters which 
had -paſſed on that Subject be- 
tween the {aid D* & the Reverend 
D* Pierce. To this immediately 
ſucceeded the Latine Tract of 
Confirmation, in anſwer to the Ex- 
ceptions of MF Daillee, which 
was then prepar'd for the Preſs , 
though detain'd much longer 
upon prudential or rather chari- 
tative conſiderations, a reſpect to 
which was ſtrictly had in all the 
DoFbor's Writings ; it being his 
care not onely to publiſh ſober 
and convincing, but withall ſea- 
{onable uſeful Truths. 

He was likewiſe enterpriſing 
a farther Commentary on the Old 
Teſtament , and begun on the 


book 
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book of Proverbs, and finiſh'd a 
third part of it: Bur the Com- 
pletion of this and all other the 
great intendments of the equally 
Learned, Pious,and indefarigable 
Author,receivd here a full period, 
it pleaſing the Divine Providence 
totake to himſelf this high Exam- 
ple ofall moral and Chriſtian Ex- 
cellencies in a ſeaſon when the 
Church& Natito would leaſt have 
been depriv'd of his aids towards 
the cementing of thoſe breaches 
w®then began to offer at acloſure. 

Tis eaſily to be preſum'd the 
Reader will not bediſobligd, it 
we a while divert from this re- 
maining ſadder part of the un- 
dertaken Narrative , and enter- 
tain him with a Survey of 'the 


Perſonal accompliſhments of the 
F 3 E-x- 
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Excellent Doftor. The particu- 
lars whereof would not readily 
have faln into the thred of Hiſto- 
ry, or at leaſt had been disjoyn- 
ted there, and under diladvan- 
tage; but will be made to ſtand 
in a much fairer light, whenre- 
preſented to the view by way of 
Character and Picture. | 

And therefore to this proſpe&t | 
we chearfully invite all eyes in | 
whole eſteem Vertue it felf 1s 
lovely. 

The frame of his Body was 
ſuch as ſuiced with the noble uſe 
to which it was delignd, the en- 
tertaining a moſt pure and ative 
Soul, builr equally to the advan- 
tages of Strength and Comelinels. 
His Stature was of juſt height 
and all proportionate dimenſions, 

ayOol1- 
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avoiding the extremes of groſs 
and meager , advantagd by a 
graceful Carriage, at once moſt 
grave,and yet as much obliging. 
His Face carried dignity and at- 
tractives in it, ſcarce ever clouded 
with a frown, or ſo much as 
darkned by reſervedneſs. His Eye 
was quick and ſprightful , his 
Complexion clear and florid , ſo 
thar (eſpecially in his youth ) he 
had the eſteem of a very beau- 
reous perſon ; which was leſlen'd 
onely by the colour of his Hair : 
though if the ſentence of other 


Ages and Climates be of value, 


that reaſonably might be vouch'd 
2s an acceſhon to it. 

To this outward Structure 
was joyn'd that ſtrength of Con- 
ſtitution , patient of ſevereſt toyl 
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and hardſhip, inſomuch that for 


the moſt part of his life, in 
the fierceſt extremity of cold, he 
took no other advantage of a he, 
then at the greateſt diſtance that 
he could to look upon it. As to 
Diſeaſes ( till immoderate Study 
had wrought a change )he was in 
a manner onely lyable to Fea- 
vers, which too a conſtant rem- 
perance did in a great meaſure 
prevent, and {till afliſted to re- 
lieve and cure. 

Next to his frame of Body, if 


we ſurvey his inward Faculties, 


we {hall hknde them juſt unto the 


, promiſes of his outward ſhape. 


His Sight was quick to an unuſual 
degree; infomuch that if by 


chance he ſaw a knot of men, a 


Hock of ſheep or herd of cartel, 


being 
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being ingagd in diſcourſe, and 


not atall thinking of it,he would 
involuntarily caſt up their num- 
ber, which others after long de- 
layes could hardly reckon. His 
Ear was accurate and tund to his 
harmonious Soul, ſo that having 
never learn'd to ſing by book or 
{tudy, he would exactly perform 
his part of many things to a 
Harpficon or Theorbo ; and fre- 
quently did ſo in his more vi- 
gorous years after the toyl and 
labour of the day, and before the 
remaining ſtudies of the night. 
His Elocution was free and grace- 
ful, prepared at once to charm 
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and to command his audience: 


and when with Preaching art his 
Countrey charge he had in ſome 
degree loſt the due manage of 
his 
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his voice,his late Sacred Majefty, 
by taking notice of the change, 
became his Maſter of Muſick, 
and reduc'd him to his ancient 
decent modulation ; a kindneſs 
which the DoFor very gratefully 
acknowledg'd to his dying day, 
and reported not onely as an in- 
ftance of the meek and tender 
condeſcentions of that gracious 
Prince, but improved to per- 
{wade others by ſo great an Ex- 
ample to that moſt friendly of- 
fice of telling perſons of their 


Faults, without which very com- 


monly (as here it happen'd) men 


muſt be ſo far from amending 
their Errours, that tis morally 
impoſlible they ſhould ever know 

them. 
As to his more inferiour Fa- 
culties, 
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culties, we muſt allow the firſt 


place to his Invention, his richeſt, 


altogether unexhauſted treaſure, 


whole flowings were with thar 
tull torrent, that for ſeveral years, 
after his choice of Subject, which 
generally he had in proſpect be- 
forehand, a little meditation on 
the Saturday night made up his 
Sermon : but in the laſt twelve 
of his life, finding che recolleCti- 
on of his thoughts diſturb his 
{leep, he remitted the particular 
care of the Compoſition and Me- 
thod of his future Diſcourſe to 
the Sunday morning, wherein an 
hours conſideration fitted him to 
the office of the day. With the 
like ſwiftnels he diſparch'd his 
Writings, uſually compoſing fa- 
ſter then his Amanuenſis, though 

2 Ve- 
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2 very dextrous perſon, could 
tranſcribe after him. His Conft- 
derations of preſent neceſsity concer - 
ning Fpiſcopacy were drawn up at- 
ter ten of clock at night in a 
friends Chamber, who profeſles, 
that ſitting by all the while, here- 


members not that he took off Pen |: 


from Paper till he had done; and 
the very next morning, it being 
fully approved by the Biſhop of 
Saltsbury, he ſent it to the Prels : 
to which work he could have 
no premeditation or ſecond 


_ thoughts, he being that very 


night after Supper employ'd by 
the before-mentioned Lord Bi- 
ſhop of Salisbury, now of Win- 
cheſter, on that task. So likewiſe 
he began his Tract of Scandal at 
eleven at night , and finiſh'd it. 


be- | 


\ 
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before he went to bed. Nor was 
this a peculiar or extraordinary 
thing with him, but moſt cuſto- 
mary ; five ſheets having amidſt 
his other diverſions been ſundry 
times his one day's work ; adding 
to it ſo much of the night as he 
frequently borrowed from ſleep. 
and ſupper. And indeed ſuch 
were his diverſions, ſo many and 
ſo importunate , that notwith- 
ſtanding this incredible eaſe of 
writing, 'tis hardly imaginable 
how he could compals the tithe 
of what he did. For he that 
| ſhall conſider his laborious way, 
immerlt in almoſt infinite quo- 
tations, to which the turning 
| over books and conſulting ſeve- 
ral editions was abſolutely need- 
full; his obligation to read nor 
onely 


OT 
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onely Claſſick Authors, but the - | 


more recent abortions of the 
Preſs, wherein he prov'd frequent- 
ly concern'd ; his peruſal of the 
writings of his Friends and ſtran- 
gers intended to be publick ; his 
review of his own Works , and 
correcting them with his own | 
hand ſheet by ſheer as they came | 
forth, which he didto all his la- | 
ter Tracts ; his reception of Vi- 
ſits, whether of civility, or for 
reſolution of Conſcience, or in- 
formation in points of difficul- 
ty, which were numerous and . 


. great deyourers of his time ; his 


agency for men of quality, pro- 
viding them Schoolmaſters for 
their Children, and Chaplains 
in their houſes, in which affair 
he had ſet up a kind of Office of 

ad- 
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addreſs ; his general correſpon- 
dencies by Letter, whereof ſome 
colt him 10, others 20, 3o, 4o, 
nay 60 ſheets of paper, and ever 
took up two dayes of the Week 
entirely to themſelves;the time ex- 
hauſted by his ſickneſles, which in 
the later years of his life gave him 
bur ſhort and ſeldom truce, and 
alwaies made it neceſlary for him 
not to ſtir fro his chair,or ſo much 
\ as read a letter for two hours 
after every meal, failance where- 
in being certainly revengd by a 
fit of the Gout ; his not onely 
conſtant preaching and inftru- 
ting the Family where he was, 
and his viſiting the ſick both 
there and in the Neighbourhood, 
but amidſt all, his ſure returns 
of Prayer, fo frequent and ſo 


CON- 
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conſtant as certainly to challenge 
to themſelves a great portion 
of the day : he, I ſay, that ſhall 
compute and ſummeup this, the 
particulars whereof are nakedly 
ſer down without any ſtraining 
of the truth or flouriſh of expreſſ1- 
on, muſt be to ſeek what point 
of yacant time remain'd yer un- 
diſposd; I do not ſay to write 
books,but even to breath and reſt 
4 little 1n, 

After a ſerious reflexion on 
the premiſles, and full debate 


thereon, the account given by 


_ thatexcellentperſon who had the 


happineſs of being the neareſt and 
moſt conſtant witneſs of the be- 
fore-recited ſeverals, ſeems the 
beſt and chiefly ſatisfatory thar 
poſlibly can be made, that he 

oain'd 
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gain'd time for his writing Books 
by the time he ſpent in Prayer, 


whilſt (a more then ordinary aſ- 
ſiſtance attending his Devotions ) 
his Cloſet provd his Library, 
and he ſtudyed moſt upon his 
knees. 

As to his Memory,twas ſervice- 
able, but not officious; faithful 


to things and buſineſs , but un- | 


willingly retaining the contex- 
ture and pun&tualities of words : 
which defe&t he frequently la- 
mented , it being harder - with 
him to get one Sermon by heart 
then to pen twenty. 

His way of Speech and faculty 
of communicating notions Was 
ſufficiently happy, having onely 
this beſt kind of defect, exu- 
berance and ſurpluſage of plen- 
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ty, the tide and torrent of his mat- 
ter being not eaſily confin'd by 
periods; whereby his ſtyle, | 
though round and comprehen- | 
ſive, was encumbred ſometimes | 
by Parentheſes, and became difh- 
cult ro vulgar underſtandings : , 
but by the ule of writing, and 
his deſire to accommodate him- 
ſelf to all capacities, he in his 
later years had maſter'd that de- 
fect, which was lo flight, that 
notwithſtanding it, he deleryed 
from (the moſt accurate Judge 


and greateſt Maſter of Engliſh 


| Rhetorick which this age hath 


given ) his late Sacred Majeſty 
this Character and Teſtimony, 
That he was the moſt natural Orator 

he ever heard. 
His 7udement, as in it ſelf the 
higheſt 


| 


 ——— 
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higheſt Faculty, ſo was it the 


moſt eminent among his natu- 


ral endowments : for though the 
finding out the {1militudes of dif- 
terent things, wherein the Phan- 
ly is converſant, is uſually a bar 
to the diſcerning the diſparityes 
of {1milar appearances, which is 
the buſineſs of Diſcretion, and 
that ſtore of notions which is 
laid up in Memory aſziſts rather 
Confuſion then Choice, upon 
which grounds the greateſt 
Clerks are frequently not the wi- 
{eſt men; He had,to his ſuffici- 
ent Memory and incomparable 1n- 
vention, a clear diſcerning Judge- 
ment ; and that not onely in Scho- 
laſtical affairs and points of Lear- 
ning, which the arguings, and 
beſides them the deſignment of 

G 2 his 
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his writings manifeſt beyond dil- 


pute, bur in the concernes of 
publick nature both of Church 
and State, wherein his gueſle 
was uſually as near to Prophecy 
as any mans; as allo 1n the little 
myſteries of private manage, by 
which upon occaſion he has un- 
ravelld the ſtudied cheats of 
oreat artificers in that liberal Sci- 
ence,wherein particularly he yin- 
dicated a perſon of Honour for 
whom he was intruſted, and aſ- 
lifted frequently his friends in 
their domeſtick intercurrent difh- 
cultyes. 
As to acqui'd habits and abi- 
| lities in Learning, his m—_— ha- 


| ving given the World ſufficient 


| account of them, there remains 
onely to obſerve, that the range 
and 
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and compals of his knowledge 
fll'd the whole Circle of he 
Arts, and reach'd thoſe ſeyerals 
wich ſingle do exact an entire 
man unto themſelves, and full 
age. To be accurate 1n the Gram- 
mar and idioms of the Tongues, 
and then as a Rhetorician to make 
_ all their graces ſerve his Elo- 
quence ; to have traverſt an- 
cient, and yet be no ſtranger in 
modern Writers ; to be ſtudied in 
Philoſophy : and tamiliarly vers'd 
in all the politer claſsick Authors ; 

to be Jearn'd in School-divmuty, and 
a maſter in Church-antiquity, 3 xg 
tect and ready in the Gale of Fa- 
thers, Councils, Ecclefta5tical Fliſto- 
rians and Liturgicks ; to have de- 
vourd ſo much and yet digeſted 


it; 15-2 rarity 10 nature 29nd 1n 
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diligence which has but few 


Examples. 

Bur after all we muſt take 
leave to ſay, and do it upon ſober 
recolle&tion, that the Doftor's 
Learning was the leaſt thing in 
him, the Scholar was here leſs 
eminent then the C briſtian : His 
Speculative knowledge, that gave 
light to themoſt dark and difh- 
cult propoſals, became eclipſed 
by the more dazling luſtre of his 
Practick. In the Catalogue of 
his Vertues, his Chaſtity and Tem- 
perance may claim the earlieſt 
place, as being the Sacriſts to the 
reſt, and in him were therefore 
onely not the greateſt of his Ex- 
cellencies , becauſe every thing 
elſe was (o. 


And firſt, his chafte thoughts, 
words 


-- 
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words and carriage ſo diſciplin d 
his lower faculties, as not onely 
reſtrain'd through all the hears of 
youth, made more then uſually 
importunate by the full vigour 
of a high and ſariguine conſtitu- 
tion, (which his eſcape he grate- 
tully referrd unto the onely mer- 
cy of Almighty God) bur gave a 
deteſtation of all thoſe verbal 
follies, that have not onely the 
allowance of being harmleſs 
mirth, but the repute of wit and 
gaiety of humor : ſo thatthe ſcur- 
r1lous jeſt could ſooner obtain his 
rears in penance for it, then the 
approbation of a (mile, and all 
approaches to- this fin he look'd 
upon not onely with an utter dil- 
allowance in his Will,but a kinde 
of natural abhorrence and anti- 
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pathy in his lower outward fa- 
culrics. 

In his firſt remove to Pen[e- 
burſt he was perſwaded by his 
friends that the Matrimonial 
ſtate was needful to the bearing 
off thoſe houthold cares and 
other intercurrent troubles which 
his condition then brought with 
it; andon this ground he gave 
{ome care to their advices: which 
he did then more readily, for that 
there was a perſon repreſented to 
him, of whoſe Vertue as well as 
other more ulually-delired ac- 


compliſhments he had been long 


before well fatisfhed. Bur being 
hindred ſeveral times by little un- 
expected accidents , he finally 
lay'd down all his pretenſions 
upon a ground of perfect ſelf- 

denial ; 
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denial ; being inform'd that one 
of a fairer fortune and higher 
quality then his was, or elle was 
like to be, and conſequently one 
who in common account would 
prove the better match, had kind- 
neſs for her. Having thus re- 
ſolv'd,the charity of his Mother, 
who undertook the manage of 
his Family, became a ſeaſonable 
alliſtant and expedient in this 
{ingle ſtate, till after ſeveral years 
her age making thoſe cares too 
ou a burthen tor her ſhoulders, 

e again was induc'd to reſume 
his thoughts of Marriage. But 
the National diſturbances ( that 
afterwards brake out in War and 
Ruine ) appearing then in fer- 
ment, he was again diverted by 
recolle&ing the Apoſtles advice, 


1 Cor. 
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x Cor. 7. 26. enforc'd upon his 


choughts by the reading of S*Je- 


rom's Epiſtle to Agereuchia, where 


after glorious Elogies of Marri- 
age, the Father concluded in an 
earneſt dehortation from it, upon 
2 repreſentation of a like face of 
things, the Goths then breaking 
into Ttaly, as they before had done 
into the other near parts of the 
Roman Empire , and filling all 
with ſlaughter, cruelty and ruine. 


Upon which proſpect the good 


'Doetor caſting a ſerious Eye, and 


_ with prophetick ſorrows and 


miſgivings fearing a parallel in 
this our Nation, the ſecond time 
depoſited his conjugal intend- 
ments, and thenceforth courted 
and eſpouſed (what he preſerv'd 
inviolate ) unto his death the 
: more 
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more eminent perfection of ſpot- 
leſs virgin Chaſtity: 

His Appetite was good , but 
the reſtraint of ir was very | 
eminent and extraordinary ; for 
his Diet was of the plaineſt 
meats, and commonly not one- 
ly his diſhes, but the parts of 
them were ſuch as moſt others 
would refuſe. Sauces he ſcarce 
ever taſted of, but often expreſs'd 
it his wonder how rational Creatures 
ſhould eat for any thing but health, 
fince he that did eat or drink that 
which might cauſe a fit of the Stone 
or Gout, though a year after, there- 
in unman'd himſelf, and ated as a 
beaſt. So that his lelt-denials 
were quite contrary to the uſual 
ones; for conlidering the time 
loſt in Eating, and the vacancy 

{uc-; 
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ſucceeding it, his meals were the 
orcatelt preſſure, and his faſting- 
day the moſt ſenſual part of his 
Week. 

In the time of his full and 
more vigorous health he ſeldome 
did eat or drink more then once 
in twenty four hours, and ſome 
Fruit towards night ; and two 
dayes 1n every week, and in Lent 
and Fmber-week three days, he eat 
but once in thirty {1x. Nor did 
he ever with ſo much regret 
ſubmit unto any prelcript, as 
when his Phyſicians, after his 


_ great Feayer that he had in Ox- 


ford, requir'd him to eat Suppers. 
Which ſeverity of injunction he 
ſoon ſhook off, and returned to 
his beloved abſtinence, untill re- 
new'd infirmities brought him 


back 
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back unto the penance of more 
indulgence to himſelf. 

As he had the greateſt indiffe- 
rence to what he eat, {o had he 
the greateſt obſeryation too, eſpe- 
cially when it came to be made 
point of diet and preſcription ; 
for in this caſe he was moſt cx- 
act, never taſting of any prohi- 
bited meats, though ſome of 
them had before the advantage 
of being cuſtomary towards 
their ſeeming neceſlary. And here- 
in his palate was ſo tractable and 
ſubdued to the dictates of an 
higher choice, that he really 
thought no meat pleaſant, but in 
proportion to its wholſomenels : 
even his beloved Apples he 
would oft ſay he would totally 
abandon, afſoon as they ſhould 
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appear to be no more then barely 
innocent, and not of uſe. And if 
by chance or inadvertency he had | 
at any time taſted of an inter- 
dicted diſh, as ſoon as he per- 
ceived it, he diſcovered a dillike 
both with himſelf and what he 
had been {urpriz'd with. 

The Carving at the Table he al- 
waies made his province, which 
he ſaid he did as a diverſion to 
keep him from. eating over- 
much : but certainly that pra- 
Etice had another more imme- 
diate cauſe, a natural diſtribu- 


_ tiveneſs of humour, and a deſire 


to be employ'd in the relief of 


every kinde 'of want of every per- 


ſon. Thereport,and much more 
the ſight, of a luxurious feeder 


would turn his Stomack, ſo thar 
he 
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he was in more danger to be 
ſick with other's Surfers then his 
own ; Charity ſeeming a part 
of his complexion, while he per- 
form'd a natural (pontaneous pe- 
nance for his neighbours Vice, 
as well as a deliberate one in ſor- 
rowing for it. 

His temperance in Sleep relem- 
bled that of his meats, Midnighr 
being the uſual time of his go- 
ing to reſt, and four or five, and 
very rarely ſix, the hour of his 
riſing. There was ſcarce any 
thing he reſented ſo much in his 
infirmities & multiplied diſcaſes 
as their having abridg'd him of 
his night-ſtudies,profelsing there- 
by he loſt not onely his greateſt 
pleaſure, but higheſt advantage in re- 
ference to buſineſs. And in his la- 
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ter time of weakneſs, when to 
take benefit ofa gentle breathing 
ſweat, which uſually came in the 
morning, he had been engag'd by 
his Phyfician to continue in bed 
till it was over; and upon com- 
plaint of coftiveneſs he was on 
the other fide directed to riſe 
ſomewhar carly in the morning; 
this later injunction he look'd 
upon as a mere reſcue and deli- 
verance, often mentioning it 
wath thanks, as if it had been 
an eminent favour done him. 


His diſpoſal of himſelf in the 


other parts of time was to perpe- 


rual induſtry and diligence : he not 
onely avoided , but bore a per- 
fe&t hate, and ſeem'd to have a 


forcible antipathy to Idleneſs,and 


ſcarcely recommended any thing 
in 
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in his advices with that concern 
and vigour, as to be furniſh'd al- 
wayes with ſomewhat to doe. This 


he propos'd as the beſt expedient 


both for innocence and pleaſure, 


afluring that 10 burthen is more 
heavie or temptation more dangerous, 
then to have time lye on ones hand ; 
the idle man's bram being not onely 
(as he worded it) the Devils ſhop, 
but his kingdome too, a model of and 
an appendage unto hell, a place given 
up to torment and to miſchief. Belides 
thoſe portions of time which the 
neceſſityes of nature and of civil 
life extorted from him,there was 
not a minute of the day which 
he left vacant. When he walk'd 
abroad , which he did not fo 
much to recreate himſelf, as to 
obey the preſcripts of his Phyſ1- 
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cian, he never fail'd to take a 
book with him, and read all the 
while: And in his Chamber 
alſo he had one lay conſtantly 
open, our of which his Servant 
read to him while he was dreſ- 
ſing and undreſsing ; by which 
one piece of husbandry in ſhort 
ſpace he diſpatch'd ſeverall conf1- 
derable Volumes. 

His way was {till to caſt into 
paper all his Obſervations , and 
direct them to his preſent pur- 
poſes; wherein he had an incre- 
dible dexterity, ſcarce ever rea- 
ding any thing which he did not 
make {ubſervient in one kinde or 
other. He was us'd to lay , he 
could not abide to talk with himſelf , 
and therefore was ſo diligently 
provided of that w®he call'd better 

com- 
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company. In his Sicknefles,if they 
were not ſo violent to make the 
recollection of thoughts impoſ- 
ible, he never intermitted ſtudy, 
but rather re-inforc'd it then as 
the moſt appropriate reyulſfive 
and diyer{1on of pain. The Gout 
by its molt frequent and impor- 
runate returns exceeded his other 
maladies; in which although 
the firſt moſt furious aſſaults were 
ſure to beat him from his ſtudy, 
and for a time confine htm to his 
bed, yeras ſoon as he had reco- 
yer d his chair , he reſum'd his 
pen too, and ply'd it as hard as 
though he had ail'd nothing. _ 
Next to downright Idleneſs 
he diſlik'd ſlow and dilatory under- 
takings, thinking yg a great folly 
to ſpend that time in gazing uport 
H 2 bu= 
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buſineſs which ſhould have ſerv'd 


for the doing of it. In his own pra- 
Etice he never conf1der'd longer 
then till he could diſcern whether 
the thing propos'd was ft or not : 
when that was cen, he immedi- 
ately ſerto work. When he had 
perfected one buſineſs, he could 
notendure to have his thoughts 
lye fallow, but was preſently 
conſulting what next to ſet abour. 

But when we reckon up and 
audit the expences of the Dofor's 
Time, we cannot paſs his con- 


ſtant tribute of it ”=_ by him to 


Heaven in the offices of Prayey ; 


which took up ſo liberall propor- 
tions of each day unto it's ſelf 
for the ten laſt years of his life, 
and probably the preceding. 
Beſides occaſional and ſuper- 

numerary 
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numerary addrefles, his certain 
perpetual returns exceeded Da- 
vid's ſeven times a day. Af 
ſoon as he was ready (which was 
uſually early) he pray'd in his 
Chamber with his Servant, in a 
peculiar form compos'd for that 
purpoſe. After this he retired to 
his own more ſecret Devotions in 
his Cloſet. Betwixt ten and ele- 
ven in the morning he had a o- 
lemn interceſſion in reference to 
theNational Calamiries:to this at- 
ter a little diſtance ſucceeded the 
Morning Office of the Church , 
which he particularly deſired to 
perform in his own perſon, and 
would by no means accept the 
eaſe of having it read by any 
other. In the afternoon he had 
another hour of private prayer, 
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which on Sundayes he enlargd, 
and ſo religioully obſerv'd, that 
if any neceſlary buſineſs or chari- 
ty had diverted him at the uſual 
time, he repair'd his Soul at the 
coſt of his Body, and, notwith- 
ſtanding the injunctions of his 
Phyſicians, which in other caſes 
he was careful to obey, ſpent the 
ſupper-rime therein. About five 
of the clock the ſolemn private 
Prayers for the Nation and the 
Evening Service of the Church 
return'd. At bed-time his private 


Prayers cloſed the Day : and af- 


ter all eyen the Night was not 
without its Office, the LI Pſalm 
being his deſign'd midnight en- 


_ xertainment. 


In his Prayers, as his Attenti- 
en was fixt and ſteddy, fo was 
it 
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it inflam'd with paſſionate fer- 
vors, inſomuch that very tre- 
quently his tranſport threw him 
proſtrate on the Earth , his tears 
alſo would interrupt his words: 
the Jater happening not onely 
upon the pungent exigencies of 
preſent or impending Judgments, 
but in the common Service of the 
Church; which, notwithſtand- 
ing his concealments \being taken 
notice of by a perſon of good fufh- 
ciency,oncea member of hishouic 
inOxford,that became of late yea:'s 
a prolelyte to the new extem pora- 
ry way, he, among his other Eh 
picks whereby he thought t& dil 
parage let Formes co on W 
ro urge the heactiels cold net 
them, and to adorn his :: ge 
would mate it "j let 
H 4 v 
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wonder how a perſon of ſo good 


parts as D* Hammond was certain- 


ly maſter of, could finde mo- 
tive for his tears in the confelsion 
in the beginning of the Liturgy. 
So much does Paſhon and mil- 
guided Zeal tranſport the moſt 
{enſible, that this man , other- 
wiſe ſagacious enough , never 
conſider d how ill an inſtance he 
had made; which ſhew'd 'twas 
the coldnels of the Votary, and 
not the Prayer, that was in fault, 
whenever fervor was deficient at 


the publick Office of the Church. 


The charity and extent of his 
Prayers was as exuberant as the 


zeal and fervour : he thought it 


very unreaſonable that our Inter- 
ceſlions ſhould not be as univer- 
jal as our Saviours Redemption 


i 
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was; and would complain of 
that thrift and narrownelſs of 
minde to which we are ſo prone, 


confining our Care either to our 


ſelves and relatives, or at moſt to 


thoſe little angles of the world 


that moſt immediately concern'd 
us, and which on due account 
bear very low proportions to the 
whole. There was no emergent 
diſtreſs, however remote, bur it 
inlarg'd his Litany ; every years 
harveſt and new birth of mil- 
chiefs, which for ſeveral ones 
paſt conſtantly fell on the Or- 
thodox and Loyal party in the 
Nation, remov'd it ſelf from the 
ſanguinary Edi&ts of the Tyrant, 
to be tranſ{crib'd and expiated by 
his patherical office of Devotion. 
In which Calendar and Rubrick 

the 
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the thirtieth of January was ſure to 
have a very ſolemn place, and a 
peculiar Service prepar'd for it. 
Nor did he onely take to 
heart general National concern- 
ments, but even the more pri- 
vate Exigencies of the lick and 
weak had a ſtaple intereſt in his 
Prayers. Among all which none 
had ſo liberal a part as they that 
merited them leaſt, yet wanted 
them moſt ; his and (what was 
uſually the ſame thing) the 
Churches and God's Enemies. 
He never thought he had afſurd 


| his forgiveneſs of injuries, unleſs 


he returned good for them ; and 
though other opportunities of 
this beſt kinde of retaliation 
might fail him, that of his inter- 
cellions neyer did. 


Three 
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Three perſons there were who 
above all men by unworthy ma. 
lice and impotent virulence had 
highly diſoblig'd him, bur he in 
recompence of their guilt had a 
peculiar daily Prayer purpoſely 
in their behalf: and though in 
the openneſs of his Converſation 
with his moſt intimate acquain- 
tance he confeſt thus much, yet he 
never nam'd the perſons, though 
probably that was the onely 
thing which he conceal'd ; it 
being his method to withhold 
nothing, eſpecially of confidence 
or privacy, from one he own'd as 
Friend. 

And having mention'd the 
name of Friend, however inciden- 
rally, we mult not leave it with- 


out homage; Friendſhip being 
_ " 
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the next ſacred thing unto Reli- 
gion in the apprehenſ1ons of our 
Excellent Dofor, a Vertue of 
which he was a paſsionate lo- 
ver, and with which he ever 
ſeem'd to have contracted Friend- 
ſhip. The union of Minds there- 
by produc'd he judg'd the utmoſt 
point of humane Happineſs, the 
very beſt production that Nature 
has in ſtore, or grows from earth. 
So that with compallion he re- 
fleted on their ignorance who 
were ſtrangers to it, ſaying that 


fuch muſt needs lead a pitiful mnſtpid 


 berb-Jobw-like life. 


Upon this ground he us'd 
with all induſtrious art to re- 
commend and propagate Friend- 


ſhip unto others; and where he 


law ſeveral perſons that he judg'd 


Capa- 
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\ capable of being made acquain- 
red to mutual advantage , he 
would contrive that league . and 


where himſelf had kindneſs unto 
any ſo allied, he would ſtill en- 
joyn them to be Kinder to each 
other then to him; beſides, he 
{till labour'd ' ro make all his 
friends endear'd to each of them, 
reſolving it to be an Errour bot- 
tom'd on the common narrow- 


neſs of Soul which repreſented 


Amity like ſenſual love, to admit 
no rivals, confin'd unto two 
perſons. 

When he ever happen'd to ſee 
or be in company with ſuch as 
had an intimate and hearty kind- 
neſs for each other, he would be 
much tranſported in the contem. 


plation of it, and where it was 
ſea- 
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ſeaſonable, would openly ac- 
knowledge that his farisfa- 
&10n, 

In the liſt and number of his 
Friends there chanc'd to be three 
perſons , who having in their 
youth contracted a ftri&t in- 
timacy, had undertaken the ſame 
profeſhon ; and accordingly had 
the ſame common ſtudies and de- 
ſfignments, and with theſe the op- 
portunity through the late Trou- 
bes to live in view of each other : 
whom for that reaſon he was us'd 
with an obliging envy to pro- 
nounce the moſt happy men the Nati- 
on had. 

Accordingly he profeſt that for 
his particular he had 10 fuch way of 
enjoying any thing as by reflexion 


tr om the perſon whom he loved: ſo 


that 
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that his friends being happy was the 
readieſt way to make him ſo. There- 
fore when one eminently near to 
him in that relation was careleſs 
of health, his moſt preſsing ar- 
gument was his complaint of un- 
kindneſs to him. And this way 
of meaſuring felicitics was ſo na- 
tural to him, that it would oc- 
cur even in the moſt trivial in- 
ſtances; when there has been 
any thing at the Table peculiarly 
wholeſome in relation to his in- 
firmities, if his Friend, who was 
in a like weak condition, forbare 
ro eat of it in civility to him, he 
would with vehemence of grief 
reſent it as his ſingular unhappi- 
neſs after ſo many profeſsions 
not to be believed, that he had a 
thouſand times rather that his friend 

[hould 
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ſhould have that which was conducible 


to health, then to have it himſelf , and 
then aſlum'd, that if this were be- 
liev'd,it were impoſ9ible any one ſhould 
attempt to expreſs kindneſs by robbing 
him of his greateſt pleaſure. 

The principal thing he con- 
tracted for in Friendſhip was a 
free uſe of mutual admonition ; 
which he. confin'd not to the 
grofler guilts which enemies and 
common fame were likely to ob- 
ſerve and minde men of, but ex- 
tended it unto prudential failings, 
indecencies, & even ſuſpicious 


_ and barely doubtful actions : nay 


ſrene of Friendſhip f0 keep the per- 


beyond that, unto thoſe yertuous 
ones which might have been im- 
proy'd and render'd better, He 
was us'd to ſay, it Was a poor de- 


Jon 
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ſon be admitted to his breaſt onely from 
being ſcandalous, as if the Phyſician 
ſhould endeavour onely to ſecure his pa- 
tient from the Plague. And what he 
thus articled for, he puntually 
himſelf perform'd , and exacted 
back again to be returned unto 
himſelf, - 

And if for any while he ob- 
{erv'd that no remembrance had 
been offer d to him, he grew 
afraid and almoſt jealous of the 
omilsion , {uſpeCting that the 
Courtier had ſupplanted the 
Friend, and therefore earneſtly 
inforc'd the obligation of being 
faichful in this point : and when 
with much adoe ſomewhat of 
advertiſement was pick'd up, he 
receiv'd iÞalwayes as huge kinde- 
neſs; and though the _—_ 
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ground of it happen'd*6 be mil- 


take , yet he ſtill return'd moſt 
affectionate thanks. 

His good will when plac'd on 
any was ſo fix'd and rooted, that 


| even ſupervening Vice, to which 
| he had the greateſt deteſtation 


imaginable, could not cafily re- 


move it, the abhorrencie of their 
| Guilts leaving not onely a chari- 
_ ty buttendernels to their Perſons; 
| and, as he has profeſt, his con- 


cernment rather encreas'd then 
leflened by this meanes, com- 
paſsion being in that inſtance ad- 


| dedunto love. There were but 


two things which (he would ay) 


were apt to give check to his af- | 
feftions, Pride and Falſeneſs; 
where he ſaw theſe predominant, 
| he thought he could neyer be a 


friend 
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friend to any purpoſe, becauſe he 
could never hope to do any good, 
yet eventhere he would intend his 
Prayers, ſo much the more by 
how much the leſs he could doe 
beſides. But where he ſaw a 
malleable honeſt temper, a Ja- 
cob's plain ſ1mplicity, nothing 
could there diſcourage him ; and 
however inadvertency or paſ- 
ſion, or haply ſome worſe in- 
oredient, might fruſtrate his de- 
ſign, he would attend the mollia 
tempora, as he call'd them, thoſe 
gentle and more treatable oppor- 
runiryes which might art laſt be 
offer d. He ſo much abhorrd ar- 
tifice and cunning, that he had 
prejudice to all concealments 
and pretenſions. Heus'd to ſay 


he hated a Non-cauſa , and he 
I 2 had 
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had a ſtrange ſagacity in diſcove- 
ring it. When any with much 
circumlocution and contrivance 
had endeavour d to {hadow 
their main drift and purpoſe, he 
would immediately look through 
all thoſe miſts, and where 'twas 
in any degree ſeaſonable , would 
make it appear he did fo: His 
charity of fraternal correption 
having onely this caution or re- 
ſtraint, the hearer's intereſt, of 
which he judg'd,that whenadvice 
did not doe good, 'twas bard- 

Wo doing harm, 
and on this ground ſometimes 
he did deſiſt. But whereſoe're 
he gave an admonition, he pre- 
fac'd it alwaies with ſuch de- 
monſtrations of tenderneſs and 
good will as could not fail to 


CON- 
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convince of the affe&tionate kind- 
neſs with which *rwas ſent , 
though it could not of the con- 
venience or necelſsity to embrace 
it. And this he gaveas a general 
rule, and enforc'd by his Exam- 
ple, never to reprove in anger, Or 
the leaſt appearance of it. If the 
paſsion were real, that then was 
evidently a fault, and the guil- 
ty perſon moſt unfit to be a judg;: 
it it were reſemblance onely, yer 
even that would be ſo like to 
guilt, as probably to divert the 
offender from the conl1deration 
of his failance to faſten on his 
Monitor, and make him think 
he was chid not becauſe he was 
in fault, but becauſe the other 

was angry. 
Indeed the perſon who would 
L'3 not 
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not be ſome way mov'd with his 
advices muſt be ſtrangely inſen- 
fate and ill-natur'd. Though his 
Exhortations had as much evi- 
dence and weight as words could 
givethem,he had over and above 
a great advantage in his manner 
of ſpeaking: His little phraſe, 
Don't be ſimple, had more power 
to charm a paſsion then long 
harangues from others ; and ve- 
ry many who lov'd not Piety in 
it ſelf, nor to be troubled with 
the news of it, would be well 
pleas'd to be invited and advis'd 
by him, and venerated the ſame 
matter in his language which 
they have derided in anothers. 

He would ſay , he delighted to 
be loved, not reverencd ; thinking 
that where there was much of the 


later, 
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later, there could not be enough 
of the former ; ſomewhat of re- 
ſtraint and diſtance attending on 
the one, which was not well con- 
ſiſtent with the perfe& freedome 
requiſite tothe other. But as he 
was thus no friend to ceremoni- 
ous reſpect, he was an open ene- 
my to Flattery, eſpecially trom a 
Friend , from whom he ſtarted 
ro meet the {lighteſt appearance 
of that ſeryile kindeneſs. Having 
upon occaſion communicated a 
purpole againft which there hap- 
pen'd tolye ſome objections, they 
being by a friend of his repreſen- 
ted to him, he immediately was 
convinc'd , and aflum'd other 
Counſels. Burt in proceſs of dil- 
courſe it happen'd ſomething 
fell in that brought tro minde a 


I 4 pal- 
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paſſage of a late Sermon of the 
Dofor's, which that perſon ha- 
ving been affected with, innocent- 
ly mention'd ſuch apprehenſ1ons 
of it, & ſo paſt onto talk of other 
matters. The next day the Do- 
for having recolle&ed that pro- 
bably the approbation given to 
the paſſage of the Sermon might 
be an atter-defign to allay the 
plain-dealing which preceded it, 
expoſtulated his ſurmiſe, prote- 
ſting that nothing in the world could 
more avert his love and deeply diſob- 


lige him , then ſuch unfaithfulneſs. 


| But being afſur'd that there was 


no ſuch art or contrivance meant, 
he gladly found and readily yiel- 
ded himſelf to have been miſta- 
ken. In other caſes he was no 
way inclinable to entertain 


doubts 
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doubts of his friends kindneſs:but 
if any irregularity chanc'd to in- 
tervene, and caule miſapprehen- 
ſions, he gave them not leave to 
root and faſten by concealment, 
but immediately produc'd his 


ground of jealouſy; and exacted ' 


the like meaſure back again, if 
his own proceedings fell at any 
time under a doubtful or unkind 
appearance. This he thought a 
juſtice eſſential to Friendſhip , 
without which 1t could not pol- 
fibly ſubſ1ſt: For we think not 
fit to conderan the moſt notori- 


ous Malefactor before he hath had 
licence to propole his plea; and 


. {ure'tis more ſtrangely barbarous 


to treat a Friend, or rather Friend- 
ſhip ir ſelf, with leſs regard. 

To the performances of 

| friend- 
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friendſhip he hated all mercenary 


returns, whereof he was ſojealous, | 
as hardly to leave place for grati- 
tude. Love, he ſaid, was built upon 
the union and ſumilitude of mindes,and 
not the bribery of gifts and benefits. 
So generous was he herein, that 
he has oft profeſt, he admitted re- 
tributions of good turns, yet not ſo 
much on any ſcore, as that his Friend 
might have the pleaſure of being 
kinde. 
There was a perſon of quality, 
a great and long ſufferer in the 
latetimes of trial, to whom the 
Door had (frequently ſent ſup-_ 
| plies, and continued fo to doe, 
| till there happen'd at laſt a 
change in the condition of the 
correſpondent, ſuch a one as, if 
| it did not ſuperſede the need of | 
far- 
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farther aſsiſtance, yet gave pro- 
miſe of an approaching atfluence; 
whereupon the Doftor fear'd the 
adding a new obligation in this 
conjuncture of affairs might ſeem 
a piece of deſigne rather then 
kindneſs or charity : and though 
this ſuggeſtion was nor of force 
to divert his purpoſe, it prov'd 
ſufficient to ſuſpend ir, till by 
inquiry he found his deſign'd 
preſent would be a reliet , and 
then he thought it an imperti- 
nence to conlider what 1t could 
be call'd beſides. 

But doing good to relatives or 
being kind unto acquaintance 
were low expreſsions of this Ver- 
rue weexhibir, Miſery and Want, 
where-ere he met with them, ſuf- 
ficiently endear'd the Object. His 

Alms 
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Alms was as exaberant as his 
Love; and in Calamities to the 
Exigence he never was a ſtranger, 
whatever he might be to theman 
that ſuffer'd. 

And here the firſt preparative 
was to leave himſelf no motive 
to re(1ſt or {light the opportuni- 
ties of giving; which he com- 
paſs'd by being a Steward to 
himſelf as well as unto God, 
and parting ſtill with the pro- 
priety of a ſet portion of his 
Eſtate, that when at any time he 
relieved the wants of any , he 


might become no whitthe poo- 


rer by his gift, have onely the 
content of giving, and the caſe of 
being rid of keeping anothers 
money. The rate and ſumme 


of what he thus devoted was 
the 
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| the tenth of all his income, 
wherein he was ſo ſtrictly pun- 
tual, that commonly the firſt 
thing he did was to compute and 
ſeparate the poor mans ſhare. 
To this he added every week five 
ſhillings , which had been his 
loweſt proportion in the heat 
of the War in Oxford, when he 
livd upon his Penſeburſt ſtock, 
and had no vilible means or. al- 
molt poſsibility of ſupply. Over 
and above this he compleated the 
deyotions of his weekly Faſt by 
joyning Alms thereto,and adding 
twenty ſhillings ro the poor 
man's heap. 

Theſe were his debts to Cha- 
rity, the eſtabliſh'd fixt revenue 
of the indigent; in the diſpenſa- 


tion of which he was ſo religioul- 


ly 
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ly careful, that if at any time he | 
happen'd to be in doubt whether | 
he had ſet apart his charitable 
proportions, he alwaies paſt ſen- | 
rence againſt himſelf, reſolving it | 
much better to run the hazard of | 
having par'd the ſame debt twice, | 
then to incurre the polsibiliry of 
not having done it once. Burt 
beyond theſe he had his free-will 
offerings, and thoſe proportion'd 
more by the occaſion of giving, 
then the ſurplulage he had to 
give. His poor man's bag had 
ſo many mouths ; and thoſe fo 
often open'd , that it frequently 
became quite empty : but its be- 
ing ſo never diverted him from 
relieving any that appear'd in 
need; for in ſuch ſeaſons he 
chole to give in more liberal pro- 
portions then at others. In 
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In the time of the War at Ox- 


ford,to pals by other leſler Reliets, 
and many great ones, which his 
induſtrious concealment has pre- 
ſerv'd from all notice of the moſt 
diligent enquiry, though he were 
then at a very low ebbe, he fur- 
nith'd an indigent friend with 
ſixty pound, which neyer was re- 
pay d him: as alloupon another 
ſcore he parted with twenty 
pound, and another conſiderable 
{umme beſides that : and to one 
in diſtreſs about the ſame time 
and on the ſame occaſion an hun- 


dred pound. 

In ſtead of hiding his face 
from the poor, 'twas his practice 
{till ro ſeek for theirs. Thoſe 
perſons whom he truſted with 


( his greateſt ſecrer and greateſt 
bull- 
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buſineſs ) his Charity , ſeldome 
had recourſe to him, but he 
would make enquiry for new 
Penſioners; and though he had 
in ſeveral parts of the Nation 
thoſe whom he employ'd to finde 
out indigent perſons, and diſpoſe 
his largeſs to them, and though 
the Tyranny that then prevail'd 
made every day ſtore of ſuch, his | 
covetous bounty ſtill graſp'd for |; 
more. Beſides his ordinary pro- {| 
viſion for the neighbouring poor, 
and thoſe that came to look him 
out in his retirement, (which 
were not few, for that the Liberal 
man dwells alwaies in the Road). 
his Catalogue had an eſpecial 
| place for ſequeſtred Divines,their 
Wives and Orphans, for young 


Students in the Uniyerlities, and 
allo 
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alſo thoſe Divines that were 
abroad in Baniſhment : Where 
over and above his frequent oc- 
caſional reliets to the laſt of theſe, 
the exil'd Clergy, belides what he 
procur'd from others,he ſent con- 
ſtantly over year by year a very 
conſiderable Summe, ſuch a one 
as men of far greater reyenues 
do not uſe upon any occaſion 
to put into the Corban, and give 
away,much leſs as a troubleſome 
excreſcence every year prune off, 
and caſt from their Eſtates. 

Now if we enquire into the 
ſtock and fountain that was to 
feed all theſe disburfements,'twas 
at his flight from Penſehurſt barely 
three hundred pounds; which,at 
the {aleof a Leaſe left him for his 
Portion from his Father, and 
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the aſsiſtance of his Prebend in 
Chrift-church, after all his laviſh 
Charities during thole years, was 
near upon a thouſand. The taking 
of Uſe though hejudg'd lawtul, 
yet never approv'd by practice, 
bur len ſtill grat;s both to friends 
and ſtrangers. The onely other 
way he had of income was the 
buying of Leaſes for years, and 
the printing of his Books; from 
the later of which when there is 
defaulk'd the many whole Edi- 
tions he had nothing for, the 
charge he wasat in the ſending of 
his Copies before he printed them 
unto his Friends for their ani- 
madverſhons and advices , his 
ſending them ſheer by ſheer 
when printed, and {urveying the 
reviſes, and the great numbers he 

gave 
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gave away to his acquaintance, it 
will appear that the remainder 
was burta ſlight matter. As for 
private contributions or aſſiſtance 
of that kinde he had never any : 
for though there were many who 
would gladly have made thoſe 
oblations, yer he induſtrioully 
prevented them by publick avow- 
ing that he needed not. In which 
refuſal he was ſo peremptory , 
that when being in Oxford made 
Priſoner at the Sign of the Bear, 
thence to be ſent immediately to 
Wallingford Caltle, a Gentleman, 
perfectly a ſtranger to him, and 
coming by chance to the Inne, 
and hearing of his condition, ha- 
ving fafty pieces by him, would 
needs haye preſented them to 
him ; though the Do@or had be- 
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fore him the barbarous uſage of 
his brethren , clap'd on Ship. 
boord under hatches, the like to 
which he might probably enough 
meet with ; and though this ex- 
| traordinary occurrence {eem'd to 
carry with it ſomewhat of pro- 
vidential defignment ; yer he 


2 


wholly refus'd the offer, as after- 


wards he did a far greater Summe 
from a perſon of honour that 
courted him withir. Onely one 
twenty pound he was ſurpris'd | 
by, and thought fit to accept, | 
which after ſome diſpute with 
| himſelf he did upon theſe two 
grounds: firſt, that hemight not 
gratify the pride from whence he 
was us'd to ſay mens relu&tan- 


| cies to receive benefits proceeded, 
and fecondly, that he might not 
g1VE 
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give the Gentleman the diſcom- 
ficure of ſeeing he had made an 
unſeaſonable Offer. 

But with all this diſpropor- 
tion'd Expence unto Revenue (a 
thing which after a very delibe- 
rate and ſtrict enquiry remaines 
riddle ſtill, and an event next 
door to miracle) the Dofor day- 
ly improv'd in his Eſtate, and 
grew in ſpight of all his Libera- 
lity rich, being worth at the time 
of his death about 15001. which 
yet we are not to marvail ſhould 
be ſtrange to us, fince it was ſo 
to the Dofor himſelf, who often 
profeſt to wonder at it, and there- 
upon would apply this Axiome, 
that Half is more then the whole, his 
mean Revenue by being ſcat- 
terd in the worſt of times grow- 
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ing upon him, when others that 
had great ones, by griping made 
them leſs, and grew ſtark beg- 
Jars, 

As the Doftor was thus chari- 
table,lo was he gentile and libe- 
ra); his openneſs of hand in Secu- 
lar occaſions was proportionable 
rothatin Sacred. When any one 
had ſent him a {light preſent of 
Apples or the like, his reward 
would ufually much exceed the 
value; and he would be fo well 
pleaſed to haye ſuch an occaſion 
of giving to a ſervant, ſaying , 
Alas poor Soul, I warrant he us glad 
of this little mattey,that this ſeem'd 
a part of the ſender's Courteſy. 
Thus if there happend any other 
pcca(1on of giving, or of gratify- 
ing or advancing publick works, 

; (for 
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( for inſtance the great Bible, 
upon which he was out 501. and 
reimburſt himſelf onely by ſel- 
ling two Copyes) he would be 
ſure to doe itat a free and high- 
ly-ingennous rate. So that he 
was ſparing onely to himſelf, 
and thatupon no other principle, 
but thereby to be liberal to thole 
he lov'd better then himſelf, the 
neceſſitous and poor. A preg- 
nant inſtance whereof may be, 
that the Dofor upon occaſion 
calculating his Expences on him- 
ſelf, found them to be not above 
five pound in the year. 

Beſides this, he had a further 
impediment to Riches, an. caſ1- 
neſs which alone has waſted 
other mens eſtates; he common- 
ly making thoſe he dealt with 
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their own arbitrators,and if they 
ſeriouſly profels'd they could go 
no higher, he deſcended to their 
termes, ſaying commonly,that this 
traſh was not worth much ado. And 
beyond this he was ſo careleſs af- 
ter bargains,that he never receiv'd 
ſcript of paper of any to whom 
he lent, nor Bond of any for per- 
formance of Covenants, till ve- 
ry lately from two perſons, when 
he found it neceſſary to uſe that 
method with them. He was us'd 
to ſay, that if he thought men 
knaves, he would not deal with them; 


and if indeed they were ſo,it was not all 


his C ircumſpettion that could prevent 
a Cheat : On the other ſide, if they 
were honeſt, there needed no ſuch cau- 
tion. And poſlibly it we conſi- 
der the whole matter, there was 


not 
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not. {ſuch imprudence in the ma- 
nage as at firſt appears: for Bonds 
would have fignityed little to 
him, who in the beſt times 
would ſcarce have put them in 
ſuit; but would certainly have 
ſtarv'd before he would have 
made an application to thoſe Ju- 
dicatoryes which of late prevail'd, 
and ulurp'd the proteQtion as 
well as the poſſeſſion of mens 
rights,and were injurious not on- 
ly in their Oppreſsions bur Re- 
hefs. 

In thoſe black dayes, being 
charg'd with the debr of abour 
50 or 60 1. formerly by him 
pay'd, being offer'd a releaſe if 
he would take his Oath of Pay- 
ment, he thought the condition 
too unequal , and was relolv'd 
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to double his payment rather 
then performe it : bur a farther 
enquiry having clear'd the Ac- 
count, he incurr'd not that pe- 
nalty. 

Toa Friend of his who by the 
falſenels of a correſpondent 
whom he truſted was reduc'd to 
ſome extremity, and enquir'd 
what courle he took to ſcape ſuch 
uſage, the Do&or wrote as fol- 
lows ; 

To your doubt concerning my ſelf 


Tthank God T am able to anſwer you, 


that I never ſuffer d in my life for 
want of hand or ſeal, but think I have 
fard much better then they that have 
alwaies been careful to ſecure them- 
ſelves by theſe cautions. 1 remember 1 
was wont to reproach an honeſt fellow- 
Prebend of mine, that whenſoever a 

O1ege 


q tos "aaa . 
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Siege was near , alwaies ſent away 
what he moſt valued to ſome other 


Garriſon or Friend, and ſeldom ever 
met with any again, the ſollicitude was 


ſtill their ruine : Whereas I venturing 


my ſelf and my Cabinet in the ſame 
bottom, never loſt any thing of this 
kind. And the like T have pratthis d 
in this other inſtance. Whom Itruſted 
to be my friend, all Thad was in his 


power, and by God's bleſSing was never 


deceived in my truſt. 

And here amidſt all theſe un- 
likelihoods and ſeeming impoſ- 
{ibilities Riches thruſt themſelves 
upon him, and would take no re- 
fuſal: ir pleaſing God, fince he 
had exemplified the advices of 
his Prafical C atechiſme to the du- 
ties of Alms and charitable diſ- 
tributions, in him alſo ro make 


good 
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good and fignally exemplife the 


aſſurance he there and el{where 
made in the behalf of Almigh- 
ty God upon ſuch performance, 
the giving affluence of temporal 
wealth. Nor was he the fingle 
inſtance of this truth , as he had 
Proſclytes to the {peculative ve- 
rity, he had partiſans alſo of the 
effe& and real iſlue of it. About 
four years {ince a perſon of good 
Eſtate, and without charge of 
Children, coming to viſit the D', 
among other diſcourſe happen'd 
to ſpeak of the late Dean of Woy- 


 ceſter, D* Potter (whole memory, 


for his remarkable Charity and 
all other excellencies befitting his 
Profeſsion and Dignity in the 
Church, is precious.) This Gen- 
tleman there related, that former- 


ly 
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ly enquiring of the Dean how it 
was polsible for one that had fo 
great a charge of Children,was ſo 
hoſpitable in his Entertainment 
and profuſe in Liberality, not 
onely to ſubf1ſt, but to grow rich, 
he anſwered , that ſeveral years 
before he happen'd to be preſent 
at a Sermon at S' Paul's Croſs, 
where the Preacher recommen- 
ding the Duty of Alms and plen- 
tiful giving, aflur'd his Auditory 
that that was the certaineſt way to 
compals riches. He moved there. 
with, thenceforward reloly'd di- 
ligently to follow the counſel and 
expect the iſſue; which was ſuch 
as now created {o much wonder. 
It fortun'd that at that time when 
this was telling, the Do&or's 
AtuTiea: Pens were newly 

come 
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come out, and therewith this Ser- 
mon of the Poor man's tithing. He 
therefore willing to improve the 
opportunity, confeſt that he him- 
ſelf was that Preacher which 
D* Potter reterr'd to, and that 
there was the very Sermon : 
which immediately giving to this 
Viſitant,hedefir'd Almighty God 
it might have the like effe&t on 
him; and ſoatter a ſhort civility 
diſmiſt him. 

As to the way and very manner 
of his Charity, even that was a part 
of his donation and largels. One 
great care of his was todiſpole of 
his reliefs ſo as to be moſt ſealona- 
ble; to which purpoſe he had his 
ſpies and agents ftill employed 
to give him punctual notice of 
the occurrents in their ſeveral 

{tations; 
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ſtations. His next endeavour 
was to diſpenſe them lo as to be 
moſt endearing, To perſons that 
had been of quality he conſulted 
to relieve their modeſty as well as 
needs, taking order they ſhould 
rather finde then receive Alms : 
and knowing well they were pro- 
vided for, ſhould not yet be able 
to guels by what means they 
were {o. To thoſe who were al- 
ſiſted immediately from his hand, 
he over and above beltow'd the 
charities of his familiar and hear- 
ty kindneſs : in the expreſsive- 
neſs of which he was not onely 
aſsiſted by his habitual humility, 
or poſitive opinion, upon which 
he was us'd to lay that 'twas a moſt 
unreaſonable and unchriſtian thing to 
deſpiſe any one for bus poverty ; but 

much 
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much more by the pleaſure and | 
tranſport which the very act of 

giving transfus'd into him:which 
whoſoever noted , ſtood in need 
of no other proof of the truth of 
his uſual afhrmation, that "Twas 
one of the greateſt ſenſualities in the 
World to give. Upon which con- 
{1deration he often took occaſion 
to magnifie the exceeding indulgence 
of God, that had annex'd future re- 
wards to that which was ſo amply its 
own recompence. Another circum- 
ſtance in the Dofor's Liberality 
not to be pals'd over was his choice 
of what he gave; his care that it 
ſhould nor be of things vile and 
refuſe, but of the very beſt he 
had. It happen'd thata Servant 
inthe family being troubled with 


the Gout, the Door gave order 
that 
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that he ſhould have ſome of the 
plaiſter which he us'd in the like 
extremity: bur the ſtore of that 
being almoſt {penr, the perſon in- 
truſted in this office gave of an- 
other ſort, which was of ſome- 
what leſs reputation. Which 
practice the Dottor within a 
while coming to know , was 
extremely troubled ar ir, and 
complain'd of that unſeaſonable 


kindneſs unto him , which diſc 


> regarded the preſsing intereſts 


and wants of another perſon, 
} and thereby gave him a di{quiet 


parallel ro that which a hr of the 
Gout would have done: 

Bur beſides this of giving, the 
Almes of lending had an eminent 
place 1n the practice as well as 


judgement of the Door. Whert 
L he 
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he ſaw a man honeſt and induſtri- 
ous, he would truſt him with a 
Summe, and let him pay it again 
at ſuch times and in ſuch pro- 
portions as he found himlſelt able: 
withall when he did ſo, he 
would adde his Counſel too, ex- 
amine the perſons condition , 
and contrive with him how the 
preſent Summe might be moſt 
advantageouſly diſpos'd ; ſtill 
cloling the diſcourſe with Prayer 
for God's blelsing, and after - 
diſmiſsing him with infinite af- 
fability and kindneſs. In which 


| performance as he was exuberant 


to all, ſo moſt eſpecially ro ſuch + 


as were of an inferiour degree, 


IVIg this for a Rule to thoſe of | 


is friends that were of eſtate and 
quality, to treat their poor Neigh- 


bours 


? 


; 
4 
. 
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, 
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bours with ſuch a chearfulneſS, that 
they may be glad to have met with 
them. And as upon the grounds 
of his moſt gentile and ob- 
liging humanity he never ſuffer'd 
any body to wait that came to 
ſpeak with him, though upon a 
mere viſit, but broke off his be- 
loved ſtudies, upon which his 
intention was ſo great, that he 
extremely grudg'd to be interru- 
pted by any bodily concernment 
of his own, and ſo would often 
intermit his preſcribed walks 
and Suppers in purſuance of it : 
ſo with a more exceeding alacri- 
ty he came down when it was 
told him that a poor body would 
{peak with him. Such of all 
others he loy'd not to delay ; and 


ſo much he defired that others 


L 2 ſhould 
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{hould doe the ſame, that when 
the Lady of the Houle diverted 
ether by che actractives of his dil- 
courſe, or {ome other occaſion, 
delayd the clients of her Charity 
in Almes , or that other molt 
commendable one in Surgery, he 
in his friendly way would chide 
her out of the room. 

As Poverty thus recommen- 
ded tothe Dofor's care and kind- 
nels, in an eſpecial manner 1t did 
ſo when ? Piety was added to It : 
upon which ſcore a mean per- 
ſon in the Neighbourhood, one 
Hoyſeman, a Weaver by trade, but 
by weaknels diſabled much to 
follow that or any other em- 
ployment, was extremely his fa- 
yorite, Him heus'd with a moſt 
affectionate ireedome, gave him 


{leye- 
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{eyeral of his Books, and exa- 
min'd his progrels 1 in them, In- 
viced him, nay importun'd him 
{ſtill to come to him for what- 
ever he needed, and at his death 
left him ten pounds as a Legacy. 
Alitle before which taral time, 
He and the Lady P. being walk- 
ing, Houſeman happen'd to come 
by, to whom after the Do&or had 
talk'd a while in his uſual friend- 
ly manner, heler him paſs; yet 
ſoon after call'd him with theſe 


words, Houſeman, it 1t thould 


pleaſe God that | ſhould be taken 
trom this place, let me make a 
bargain between my Lady and 
you, that you be lure ro come 
to ber with the ſame freedo:1:e 
you would to me for any thing 
you want: and ſo with a moſt 


L-3 ten- 
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render kindneſs gave his benedi- 
&ion. Then turning to the La- 
dy, ſaid, Will you not think it 
ſtrange I ſhould be more affte&ted 
for parting from FHouſeman then 
from you ? His treating the poor 
man when he came to viſit him 
in hisSickneſs was parallel hereto 
1n all reſpe&ts. 

Such another Acquaintance he 
had at Penſehurſt, one Sexton, 
whom he likewiſe remembred 
in his Will, and to whom he was 
us'd to ſend his more practical 


Books, and to write extreme 


kind Letters, particularly enqui- 
ring of the condition of himſelf 
& Children : and when he heard 


he had a boy fit to put out to 
School, allow'd him a penſion 
to that purpoſe : andzalſo with 
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great contentment receiv'd from 
him his hearty, though ſcarce le- 
gible, retarns. 

Nor will this treatment from 
the Door ſeem any thing ſtrange 
to them that ſhall conſider how 
low arate he put upon thoſe uſual 
diſtinives, Birth or Riches; and 
withall how high a value on the 
Souls of men: for them he had 
ſo unmanageable a paſlion, thar ir 
often broke out into words of 
this effe&t, which had with them 
{till in thedelivery an extraordi- 
nary vehemence, 0 what a glorious 
thing, how rich a prize for the expence 
of a man's whole life were it to be the 
inſtrument 0 hs any one Soul ? 
Accordingly in the purſuir of this 
deſigne he not onely waſted him- 
ſelf in perpetual toyle of ſtudy, 
L 4 but 
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but moſt diligently attended the 
offices of his Calling, reading 
daily the Prayers of the Church, 
Preaching conſtantly every Sun- 
day, and that many times when 
he was in lo 1ll a condition of 


. health, chat all behides himſelf 


thought it 1impoſhible, at leaſt 
very unfit, for him to doe it. His 
Subjects were ſuch as had great- 
eſt influence on Practice, which 
he preſt with moſt affectionate 
tenderneſs, making tears part of 
his Oratory. And 1f he oblerv'd 
his documents to have fail'd of 


 thedelired effect, it was matter of 


orear {adneſs to him; where in 
ſtcad of acculing the parties con- 


cern'd , he charg'd himlſelf that 


his | erformances were incompe- 


tent to the deſigned End, and 


would 
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would follicitouſly enquire what 
he might doe to ſpeak more 

plainly or more movingly , whe- 
ther his extemporary wording 
might not be a defect, and the 
like. Beſides this , he liberally 
diſpens'd all other ſpiritual aids : 
from the time that the children 
of the Family became capable of 
it till his death, he made it a part 
of his dayly buſineſs to inftrut 
them, allotting the interyal be- 
ewixt Prayers and Dinner to that 
work , obſerving diligently the 
little deviations of their manners, 

and applying remedies unto 
them. In like fort,that he might 
enſ{nare the Servanits allo totheir 
benefit, on Sundaies 1n the afrer- 
noon he catechiz'd the Children 
in his Chamber, giving liberty, 


nay 
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nay invitation, to as many as 
would tocome and hear, hoping 
they haply might admit the 
truths obliquely level'd, which 
baſhfulneſs perſuaded not to en- 
quire for , leſt they thereby 
ſhould own the fault of former 
inadyertence. Beſides he publick- 
ly declar'd himſelf ready and de- 
firous to aſliſt any perſon ſingle, 
and to that purpoſe having parti- 
cularly invited ſuch to come at 
their leiſurable hours, when any 
did ſo, he us'd all arts of encou- 
ragement and obliging conde- 


| ſcenſion; inſomuch that having 


once got the Scullion in his 
Chamber upon that Errand, he 
would not give him the un- 
eaſineſs of ſtanding , but made 


him fit down by his fide: though 


in 
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in other caſes amidſt his infinite 
Humility, he knew well how to 
- aflertthe dignity of his placeand 
Function from the approaches of 
Contempt. Upon this gronnd of 
ardent love to Souls, a very dil- 
conſolate and almoſt deſponding 
perſon happening ſome years 
| finceta come to him, there to un- 
| load the burthen of his minde, 
he kept him privately in his 
Chamber for ſeveral dayes with 
| a paternal kindneſs, anſwering 
every ſcruple which chat unhap- 
py temper of Minde too readily 
ſ{uggeſted , and with unwearied 
patience atrending for thoſe lirtle 
| Arguments which in him were 
| much more eaſily filenc'd then 
| ſatisfied. This practice continued, 


till he at laſt diſcoyered his im- 


prefſions 
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pre[sions had in good proportion 
advanc'd to the delir'd effect, 
which proceeded carefully in this 
Method, that Dury {till preceded 
Promiſe, and ſtrict Endeayour 
onely founded Comtort. 

On the ſame motive of this 
higheſt Charity, when ſome years 
fince a young man, who by the 
encouragement of an Uricle, for- 
merly the Head of an Houſe in 
Oxford, had been bred up to 
Learning, but by his Eje&ment 
at the Viſitation was diverted 
from that courleto a country-life, 
and being ſo, to engage him there- | 
in was allo married and had chil- |: 
dren; amidſt his toilſome avo- | 
cations continued to employ his 
vacant hours in ſtudy, and hap- 
pening on ſome of the Dofor's | 

writings, | 
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writings, was ſo affeted with 
them, as to leaye his Wite and 
Family and Employment,to ſeek 
- out the DoFor himlelt, whom be- 
ing accordingly addreſt unto, the 
Excellent Do&or met this un- 
known Romantick undertaker 
with his accuſtom'd kindnels, 
and moſt readily received this 
Votary and Proſelyte to Lear- 
ning into hs care and pupillage 
- for ſeveral years, affording him 
\ all kinde of alsiſtance both in 
| ſtudies and temporal ſupport, till 
| he atlaſt arrived at good profici- 
| ency in knowledge, and 1s at 
preſent a very uſeful perſon in 
the Church. 

Nor could this zeal to the eter- 
nal intereſt of Souls be ſuper- 
leded by any fight of danger 


how- 
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however imminent. The laſt year 
one in the neighbourhood mor- 
tally ſick of the ſmall Pox deft- 
ww the Dofor to come to him, 
as ſoon as he heard of it, though 


the diſeaſe did then M_ more 


then uſually faral,and the DoFor's 
age and complexion threatned it 
particularly ſo tro him, and 
though one might diſcern in his 
countenance vigorous apprehen- 
ſions of the danger, he preſently 
ſupprels'd his fears, ſtaying onely 
ſolong as to be latisfhed whether 
che party was ſo {cnſ1ble that a +: 
Viſit might poſsibly be of uſe; | 
and being inform'd thereof, 
cheartully went ; telling the per- |; 
ſon that happen'd to be preſent, | 
whoſe dreads in his behalf were |: 
not ſo eaſily depoſited , that he * 

ſhould 
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ſhould be as much in God's hands in 


the ſick man's chamber as in his own: 
and not contented with going 
once, appointed the next day to 
have return'd again ; which he 
had done, had not the Patients 
death abſoly'd him of his pro- 
miſe, 
So likewiſe when ar another 
time a Gentleman of no very 
laudable life had in his Sicknels 
deſir'd to ſpeak with the DoFer, 
which meſſage through the neg- 
ligence of the perſon employd 
' was notdeliverd till he that ſent 

It was in the laſt agonies of death, 
| the Doftor was very much affe- 

Ced at it, palsionately complai- 
| ningof the brutiſhneſs of thoſe that 
' bad ſo little ſenſe of a Soul in that 
ſad tate: and pouring out his 


; moſt 
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moſt fervent Prayers in his be- 
half, requeſted farther that by this 
example others, and in particular the 


Companions of that unhappy perſon's 


Vice , might learn how improper a 


ſeaſon the time of Sickneſs, and how 


unfit a place the Death-bed 15 for that 
one great important Work of Pent- 
tence , which was imterided by Al- 

might God the one commenſurate 
work of the whole Life. 

But though to advance the 
Spiritual concernes of all that 
could in any kinde become rece- 
ptive of the good he meant them 
was his unlimited delignement 
and endeavour , yer to nourtſh 
and advance the early Vertue of 
young perſons was his more cho- 
ſen ſtudy : When he ſaw ſuch a 


one, he would contrive and ſeek 
out 
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out wayes to inſinuate and en- 
dear himſelf, lay hold of eyery 
opportunity to repreſent the beau- 
ty, pleaſure and advantage of a 
pious life; and 'on the other ſ1de 
to expreſs the toyle, the danger 
and the miſchief of brutal ſen- 
ſualicy. Withall he would be till 
performing courteſies, thereby to 
oblige of very gratitude to him, 
obedience and duty unto God. 
Where to pals by the many in- 
ſtances that he gave' of this his 
Charity, it will not be amils to 
\ Infiſt on one as a ſpecimen of the 
' reſt, which was thus. It happen'd 
during the Do&or's abode in Ox- 
| fordinthe War,that a young man 
| of excellent faculties and yery 
{ promiſing hopes in that place, by 
| his loveto Mulick was engag'd 
M in 


» 
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in the company of ſuch who had 
that one good quality alone to 
recommend their other ill ones, 
The Dofor finding this, though 
otherwiſe a ſtranger to the per- 
ſon, gave him in exchange his 
own ; and taking him as it were 
into his own bolome, directed 
him to books, and read them 
with him , particularly a great 


part of Homey, at a night diſpatch- | 
ing uſually a Book, and if it. 


—_ Holyday,then two ; where 


His Comical expreſhon was , 


when one 7liad was done, to lay, 


Come, becauſe "tis Holyday, let us be © 
Jovial and take the other Iliad, re- | 
fleting on the mode of the for- | 
mer Debauches , whoſe word it 
was, 'Tis Holyday, let's take the |: 


other Pint. 


% 
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And as the Do&or labourdin 
the reſcue of ſingle perſons, he 
had an Eye therein to multi- | 
tudes, for whereever he had 
planted the ſceds of Piety, he pre- 
ſently caſt about to extend and 
propagate them thereby to others: 
engaging all his Converts not to be 
aſham'd of being reputed innocent, or 
to be thought to have a kindneſs for 
Religion ; but own the ſeducing men 
to God with as much confidence at leaſt 
as others uſe when they are Fators 
for the Devil: And in ſtead of lying 
on the guard and the defenſive part, he 
gave incharge to chuſe the other of 
the aſſailant. And this method he 
commended not onely as the greateſt 
ſervice unto God,and to our neighbour, 

' but as the preateſt ſecurity tO OM 
| ſelves; it being like the not expefting 
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of a threatned War at home, but car- 
rying it abroad into the Enemies coun- 
try. And nothmg m the Chriſtian's 
Warfare he judg'd {o dangerous as a 
truce, and the ceſſation of hoſtility. 
Withall, parly and holding intelligence 
with guilt in the moſt trivial things, 
he pronounc'd as treaſon to our 
ſelves,as well as unto God: for while, 
ſaith he, we fight with Sm, in the 
fierceſt ſhock | afro we ſhall be 


ſafe ; for no attempts can hurt 15 till 
we treat with the aſſailants : Tempta- 
tions of all ſorts having that good qua- 
lity of the Devil in them, to fly when 
they are reſiſted. Beſides, whereas 
young people are us'd to varniſh 
ore their non-performance and 
forbearance of good actions by a 
pretence unto humility and baſh- 
tul modeſty, ſaying, they are 


alham'd 
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aſham'd for to doe this or thar, as 
being not able for to doe it well, 
he aflur'd them this was arrant 
pride and nothing elſe. 

Upon theſe grounds his Motto 
of inſtruction to young perſons 
was, Principus obſta, and, Eloc age, 
to withſtand the overtures of 11], 
and be intent and ſemious in good ; 
to which he joyn'd a third advice, 
to be furniſh'd with a Friend. Ac- 
cordingly at a ſolemn leave- 
taking * one of his diſciples, he 
thus diſcours'd: I haye heard [ay of 
a man who upon his death-bed being 
to take bis ; ante of his Son, and 
conſidering what courſe of life to re- 
commend that might ſecure his inno- 
cence, at laſt emjoyn'd him to ſpend his 
time in making of Verſes and in dre/- 
ſmg a Garden ; the old man thinking 
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no temptation could creep into either of 
theſe Employments. But I in ſtead of 
theſe expedients will recommend theſe 
ther, The doing all the good you can to 
every perſon, and the having of a 
Friend ; Whereby your life foal not 
onely be rendred innocent, but withall 
extremely happy. 

Now after all theſe Excellen- 
cies, it would be reaſon to expect 
that the DoFor, conſcious of his 
Merit, ſhould havelook'd if not 
on others with contempt, yeton 
himſelf with ſome complacency 
and fair regard : but it was far 
otherwiſe; there was no enemy 
of his, however drunk with Paſ- 
ſion, that had ſo mean an Eſteem 
either of Him or of his Parts as 
he had both of the one and other, 
As at his firſt appearing in = 

lic 
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lick he was clearly over-reach'd 
and cheated into the owning of 
his Books, ſo when he found it 
duty to go on in that his toilſom 
trade of writing, he was won 
ſeriouſly to profeſs himſelf aſto- 
niſh'd at their reception to the world, 
eſpecially, as be withall was pleas'd to 
adde, fince others fail d herein, whoſe 
performances were infinitely beyond 
any thing which he was able to doe. 

| From this opinion of his me- 
diocrity at beſt,and the reſolution 
of not making any thing in Reli- 
g10N publick before it had under- 
"age" all Teſts, in point not one- 
y of truth but prudence, procee- 
ded his conſtant practice of ſub- 
jecting all his Writings to the 
cenſure and correction of his 
friends . engaging them at that time to 
M 4 lay 
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lay aſide all their kindneſs,or rather to 
evidence their love by being rigidly 
cenſorious. There is ſcarce any 


Book he wrote that had not firſt 


travail'd on this errand, of being 
ſeverely dealt with, to ſeveral 
parts of the Nation before it ſaw 
the light; nay ſo {ſcrupulous was 
the Dofor herein, that he has fre- 
quently upon ſuggeſtion of 
ſomething to be chang'd, return'd 
his papers the ſecond time unto 
his Cenſor, to ſee if the alteration 
was exactly to his minde, and ge - 
nerally was never ſo well pleas'd 


_ as when his Packets return'd with 


large acceſs1ons of objeCtings and 
adyertiſements. And in this point 


he was ſo ſtrangely adviſcable, 


that he would advert unto the 
judgement of the meaneſt perſon, 


uſu- 
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uſually ſaying, that there was no 
one that was honeſt to him by Whom 
he could not profit ; withall, that he 
was to exfpet Readers of ſeveral 
forts , and if one illiterate man was 
ſtumbled, *twas likely others of his 
| forme would be ſo too , whoſe inte- 
| reſt, when he writ to all, was not to 
| be paſfd over. Beſides, thoſe leſs- 
diſcerning Obſervators, if they could 
doe nothing elſe , he ſaid could ſerve 
'' to draw teeth ; that is, admoniſh 
' if ought were ſaid with paſsion 
- or ſharpneſs, a thing the Do&or 
| was infinitely jealous of in his 
* Writings. Many years fince 
: hehaving ſent one of his Tracts 
; unto an eminent perſon in this 
! Church, to whom he bore a very 
high and merited regard, to be 


| look'd over by him, He ſending 
it 
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it back without any amend.- 
ment, but with a profuſe Com- 


plement of liking every thing ; 


the good Door was much at- 
fected with the diſappointment, 
onely comforted himfelf herein, 
that he had reap d this benefit, to have 
learn'd never to ſend his _ fo 
that hand again : which reſojution 


to his dying day he kept. 


Nor was this caution before. 


the publiſhing of his Books ſufh- 


cient, but was continued after it, 


the Door importuning ſtill his 


friends to ſend him their Obje- 
ions, if in any point they were 
not ſatisfied ; which he with 

reat indifference conf1derd in 
bis reviews and ſubſequent Edi- 
tions : however took more kind- 
ly the moſt impertinent excepri- 
On, 
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on, then' thoſe advertiſements of 
a different kinde which brought 
Encomiums and laviſh praiſes, 
which he heard with as great dil- 
taſt as others do the moſt viru- 
lent Reproaches. 

A farther proof of this low 
eſteem the Dofor had of himſelf 
( if ſuch were poſſhble ) would 
be meekneſs to thoſe that ſlighted 
him and diſparag'd his abiliryes; 
this being the ſt indication 
that our Humility is in carneſt , 
when we are content to hear ill 
language not onely from our 
ſelves but from our enemies : 
which with how much indiffe- 
rence this inimitable perſon did 
tis neither caſy fully to deſcribe, 
nor to perſwade to juſt belief. 
The ſhort is, as he was never an- 
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gry with his pertinacious difſen- 
ters for not being of his minde 
in points of ſpeculation; no more 
was he in the leaſt with his 
ſcornful Oppoſites for their be- | 
ing of 1t in their little value of | 
his Perſon. And though he had, 
as well as other men, ſeeds of in- 
citation in his natural temper , 
and more then others temprati- 
on to it in his dayly and almoſt 
intolerable injuryes ; yet ſuch 
was the habitull maſtery he had 
gain'd over himſelf , that the 
{trifteſt conſiderers of his acti- 
ons have not 1n ten years perpe- 
tual converſation ſeen his Paſsi- 
on betray him to an indecent 
ſpeech. 

Nor was his /ufferance of other 


kinds leſs exemplary then thar 
he 
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he evidenc'd inthe reception of 
 Calumny and foul Reproach: 
for though Pain were that to which 
he was us'd to ſay he was of all 
things moſt a Coward, yet being 
under it he ſhew'd an eminent 
Conftancy and perfe&t ReſiFha- 
tion. 

At the approach of Sickneſs his 
firſt conſideration was, what Fai- 
' ling had provok'd the preſent Chaſtiſe- 
ment, and to that purpoſe mad / 
' his earneſt prayer to God (and / 
enjoyn'd his friends to doe the' 
' like) to convince him of it ; nor 
| onely ſo, but tear and rend away, 
though by the greateſt violence and 
ſharpeſt diſcipline, whatever was diſ- 
pleaſing in his Eyes , and grant not 
onely patience, but” jrutfulneſs under 


the rod. Then by repeated =. 
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of ſubmiſsion would he deliver | 
himſelf up into God's hands to | 
doc with him as ſeem'd him | 
good ; amidſt the ſharpeſt pains | 
meekly invoking him, and ſay- | 
ing, God's holy Will be done. And 
even then when on the wrack of | 
torture, would he be obſerving | 
every circumſtance of allay: When | 
twas the Gout, be would give thanks | 
'twas not the Stone or Cramp ; when | 
twas the Stone , he then would ſay | 
'twas not ſo ſharp as others felt, ac- 
cuſing his impatience that it appear d | 
fo bad to him as it did. And then 
when ſome degree of health was 
given, he exerted all his ſtrength 
in a return of grateful recogniti- 
on to the Author of it, which he 
pertorm'd with a vivacious ſenſe 
and chearful picty, frequently re- 
flecting 
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fleQting on the Pſalmiſt's phraſe, 
that it was a joyful thing to be thank- 
ful. Which his tranſport who- 
ever ſhould attentively obſerve, 
would cafily apprehend how poſ- 
ble it was for the infinite fruiti- 
ons of another World to be made 
up by the perpetual act of grate- 
ful recognition, in giving lauds 
and ſinging praiſes unto God. 
Upon this ſcore he was a 
moſt diligent Obſerver of every 
Bleſſing hereceiv'd,and had them 
ſtill in readineſs to confront un- 
to thoſe preſſures he at anytime 
lay under. In the intermiſſions 
of his importunate maladyes he 
| would with full acknowledge- 
ment mention the great indul- 
gence, That he who had in his Con- 
ſtitution the Cauſe of ſo much pain 


ſell 
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ſtill dwelling with him, ſhould yet by 


God's immediate interpoſing be reſcued 
from the Effet. 

To facilitate yet more this his 
ſerenity and calm of Minde, he 
layd this Rule before him, | 
which prov'd of greatule, Neyer 
to trouble himſelf with the fore-ſight 
of future Events, being refolv'd of 
our Saviour's Maxime, that Suf- 
ficient to the day is the evil thereof : 
and that it were the greateſt folly in 
the world to perplex ones ſelf with 


that which perchance will never come 


 topaſs; but if i ſhould, then God 


who ſent it will diſpoſe it to the beſt, 


moſt certainly to hus Glory , which 
ſhould ſatisfy us in our reſpe&s to 
Him, and, unleſs it be our fault, as 
certainly to our Good, which, if we 
be not ſtrangely unreaſonable muſt ſa- 

fy 
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| private intereſts. Beſides all this, 
| in the Very diſpenſation God will not 
\. fail to give ſuch allayes which(like the 
> cool gales under the Line) will make 
| the greateſt heats of ſufferance very 

ſupportable. In tuch occaſions 

he uſually ſubjoyn'd Epirus his 
| Dilemma, Either the thing before us is 
| in our power, or it #5 not : if it be, let 
145 apply the Remedy, and there will 
| be no motive for complaint ; if it be 
| not, the Grief is utterly impertinent, 
| ſince it can doe no good. As allo 
from the ſame Author he annex'd 
this conf1deration,that every thing 
has two handles ; if the one prove hot, 
and not to be touch d, we may take 
the other that's more temperate : And 
in every occurrent he would be 
lure ro find ſome cool handle 


N that 
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that he might lay hold of. | 
And to enforce all this, he 
made a conſtant recourſe to the 
Experience of God's dealing with 
him inpreceding accidents,which | 
however dreadful at a diſtance,at 
a nearer view loſt much of their þ 
terrour. And for others that he | 
ſaw perplex'd about the manage | 
of their difficalt affairs, he was 
wont to ask them, when they would | 
begin to truſt God,or permit him to 90- 
vern the world. Beſ1des, unto him- 
ſelf and friends he was wont ſo- 
lemnly to give this mandate, Quod 
fis eſſe velis, nihilque malis, in his 
Engliſh , to rather nothing ; not 
onely to be content or acquieſce, 
bur be reſolv'd the preſent ſtate to 
be the very beſt that could be 


wiſh'd or phanſied, 
And 
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And thus all private concern- 
ments he paſs'd over with a per- 
fe& indifference; the World and 
its appendages hanging ſo looſe 
about him, that he never took 
notice when any part dropt off, 
or fate uneaſily. Herein indeed 
he was concern'd and render'd 
thoughtful , if ſomewhat inter- 
ven'd that had a polsibility of du- 

| ty appendant to it; in which 
| caſe he would: be follicitous to 
diſcern where the obligation lay: 
but preſently reſcued himſelf 
from that diſquiet by his addreſ- 
ſes unto God in Prayer and Faſt- 
ing, which was his certain re- 
tuge in this as well as other Exi- 
gents; and if thething in queſtt- 
on were of moment, he calld in 


the deyotions of his Friends. Be- 
N 2 ſides 
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ſides this Caſe he own'd to have 
ſome kinde of little diſcompoſure 
in the choice of things perfectly 
indifferent, for where there was 
nothing to determine him , the 
balance by hanging even became 
tremulous, and by a propenſity 
to either {ide enclin'd to neither, 
making uſeleſs offers , bur pro- 
moving nothing: which conditi- 
on of minde he was wont to call 
the deliberation of Buridan's Aſs. 

Upon which grounds of all 
other things he moſt dif]ik'd the 


| being leftromakea choice; and 


hugely applauded the ſtate of 
ſubjection to a Superiour, where 
an obſequious diligence was the 
main ingredient of Duty : as alſo 
he did the ſtate of ſubje&ion un- 
to preſſure, as a privilege and 


blel: 
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bleſſing. And though he pray'd 


as much and withall as heartily 


as any perſon for the return of the 
Nation from Captivity, he al- 
waies firſt premis'd the being 
made receptive of ſuch Mercy by 
the intervention of Repentance. 
He would often both publickly 
and privately aflert ſolemnly, 
That proſperous iniquity would not be 
deliverance, but the moſt formidable 
judgement : That the Nation during 
its preſſures was under the Diſcipline 
of God, given up to Satan by a kind of 
Ecclefiaſtick Cenſure ; and ſhould the 
Almighty diſmiſs us from his hands, 
and put 145 into our own, give us up to 
our ſelves, with a Why ſhould you be 
ſmitten any more ? this were of all 
infliftions the moſt dreadful. Though 


with admirable equanimirty he 
N. 2 could 
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could run over the black Annals 
of this unhappy Nation while its 
Calamities were reckon'd up, he 
could ſcarce hear rhe {lighteſt 
mention of its incorrigible guilt 
without diflolving into tears ; 
eſpecially when he happened to 
advert unto the impudence of 
that Hypocriſie which reconcil'd 
Godlineſs and Villany, and made 
it poſsible for men to be Saints 
and Devils both together : where- 
by Religion grew ruinous to its 
ſelf, and beſides the ſcandal of 
 {uch Enormities committed in 
the face of the Sun, with ſuch 
pretence to Zeal and Holineſs, 
our Faith became inſtructed to 
confute and baffle Duty , the 
Creed and the Commandements, 
Belief and Practice being brought 
into 
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into the liſts, and repreſented as 
incompatible , while the flames 
intended for the Sacred Lamps, 
the eſtabliſhment of Doctrinals 
and Speculative Divinity, burnt 
up the Altar and the Temple, 
conſum'd not onely Charity, but 
good nature too, and untaught 
the common documents of ho- 
neſt Heatheniſme. 

And while this publick Soul 
in the Contemplation of the Mil- 
chief which our ſins both were 
themſelves and in their iſſues, 
great in their provocation and fa- 
tal in their plagues, indulg'd un. 
to his pious and generous Griets, 
yet eyen then conſidering Judge- 
ment not to be more juſt then 
uſcful to the ſufferers, he found 


out - means from that unlikely 
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Topick to ſpeak comforts to him-. 
ſelf and others. 

In that laſt Criſis of our galſ- 
ping hopes, the defeat of the 
Cheſhire torces , which promis'd 
all the Miſery conſequent to the 
{way of a Senate gorg'd in blood, 
and yet ſtill thirſting more, and 
of a veterane Army compos'd of 
deſperate Fanaticks engag'd in 
equal guilts among themlſelyes, 
and <qual hate againſt the other, 
and therewithal the Religion, Li- 
berty and Being of the Nation, 
he thus addreſles himſelf ro the 
 deſponding ſorrows of a friend. 

SIR, Sept. 2. 

T have received your laſt, and ac- 
knowledge the great fitneſs of it to the 
preſent opportunities under which God 
hath pleaſed to place us. Tf we look about 

us 
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5 there was never any louder call to 
lamentation and bitter mourning ; and 
the ſharpeſt accents of theſe are viſibly 
due to thoſe continued Provocations 
which appear to have wrought all our 
| woe: yet is there not wanting ſome 
| oleamof light, if we ſhall yet by God's 
grace be qualified to make uſe of it. It is 
the ſupreme Privilege of Chriſtianity 
to. convert the ſaddeſt evils into the 
moſt medicinal advantages, the valley 
of Achor into the door of hope, the 
blackeſt Tempeſt into the mo#t perfett 
euIia* and it is certain you have an 
excellent opportunity now before you to 
improve and receive benefit by ; and 
you will not deſpiſe that affe&tion 


{ which attempts to tell you ſomewhat of 


it. It is plainly this ; That all kinde of 


Proſperity ( even that which we moſt 
think we can juſtifie the moſt importu- 
nate 
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nate purſuance of, the flouriſhing of a 


Church and Monarchy ) # treacherous | 


and dangerous, and might very proba- 
bly tend to our great ifs, and nothing 
5 ſo entirely loft and wholeſome as to 


be continued under God s diſciplines. | 
Thoſe that are not better d by ſuch me- | 
thods, would certainly be intoxicated Þ 
and deftroyed by the pleaſanter 
draughts ; and thoſe that would ever | 


ſerve God ſmcerely in affluence, have | 
infinitely greater advantages and op- | 


portunities for it in the adverſe fortune. 


Therefore let us now all adore and bleſs 


God's wiſeſt choices, and ſet vigorouſly 
to the task that lies before us, impro- 
ving the preſent advantages, and ſup- 
plying im the abundance of the inward 
beauty what is wanting to the outward 
luſtre of a Church ; and we ſhall not 


fail to find that the Grots and Caves 
le 
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lye as open to the Celeſtial influences as 
the faireſt and moſt beautified 'Tem- 
ples. We are ordmarily very willing to 
be rich, and flatter our ſelves that our 
' aims are noother then to be enabled by 
\ much wealth to doe much good ; and 
| ſome live to ſee themſelves confuted, 
want hearts when Wealth comes im 


greateſt abundance : ſo thoſe that ne- 
| Ver come to make the experiment, have 
| jetreaſon to judge that God ſaw it fit 
| not to lead them into temptation, leſt 
| if they had been prov'd they ſhould have 
| been found faithleſS. And the ſame 
judgement are we now oblig'd topaſs 
| for our [elves ,and by what God appears 
| to have choſen for us, to reſolve what 
be ſees to be abſolutely beſt for us ; and 
it muſt be our greateſt blame and 
wretchedneſs, if what hath now befaln 
us be not effeually better for us, 


then 
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then whatever elſe even Piety could 


have ſug geſted to us to wiſh or pray for. | 


And then, I pray, judge candidly whe- 
ther any thing be in any degree ſober 


or tolerable in any of us, beſide the one | 


great neceſſary Wiſedome as well as 


Duty of Reſignation , and making | 


God's choices ours alſo. I have been | 


theſe three weeks under reſtraint by 
the Gout and other pains, and am not 
yet onmy legs, yet bleſſed be God have 
all cauſes of thankſgiving, none of re- 
pining. And I ſhall with confidence 
pray and hope that the great multt- 
tudes of perſons and families that are 
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| 


now under far ſharper exerciſes, will 
find as much greater allays and ſweet- 
neſss, and the black Cloud (as oft it 

hath done ) vaniſh undiſcernibly. 
And when this moſt unlikely 
Prophecy became tulfill'd, when 
that 
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that black cloud he ſpoke of, con- 
trary to all hamane expectation, 
broke not in Tempeſt, bur the 
faireſt Sun-ſhine that ever ſmil'd 
on this our Land, when our de- 
ſpairs and reſolute deſpondencies 
became unravyel'd by a miracle of 
Mercy, which after ages will be 
as far from giving credit toin its 
endearing moſt improbable cir- 
cumſtances, as this of ours (par- 
don the har{hnels of a true com- 
pariſon) is from eſteeming ar its 
merited rate; our Excellent Pa- 
triot, and beſt of men, ſeeing the 
dawnings of this welcome day, 
paid down at once his greateſt 
thanks and heartieſt deprecations 
as a tribute to it, paſsionarely tea- 
ring what he had more paſsio- 
nately wiſht fer, ſuſpecting his 


Own 
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own hopes and weeping over his 
fruitions. 

As to his Sacred Majeſty, he 
look'd on his Return with pity & 
compalſsion, as bringing him to that 
uneaſy,if not inſuperable,7T ask of ruling} 
and reforming a licentious people ; tof 
that moſt irkſome ſufferance of being 
worried with the importunities of co-P 
vetous and ambitious men , the reſt-8 
leſs care of meeting the deſienes of 
mutinous and diſcontented ſpirits : re-} 
ſolving , his moſt wiſht Returnef 
could onely be a bleſSing to bus people, | 
but unto him could not be ſo , but 
onely on the ſcore, by having opportu- 
nityes through glorious ſelf-denyals to 
doe good. And for all other per: 
fons he ſaid, that having ſeriouſly 
conſider d what fort of men would be 
better for the Change , be could not 
think 
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| think of any. As for the Church, 
"rwas certain, Perſecution was ge- 
nerally the happieſt means of propaga- 
ting that ; ſhe then grew faſteſt when 
prun'd moſt : then of the beſt comple- 
| xion and moſt healthy when fainting 
: through loſs of blood. As to the Lai- 
* ty, in all their ſeveral ations and 
| eſtates they had ſo much perverted 
the healthful diſpenſations of Judge- 
| ment , that it Was moſt improbable 
| they ſhould make any tolerable uſe of 
Mercy. And laſtly, in reference to 
| himſelf, be reſolv'd (though ſure 
on weaker grounds ) Affiftion 
moſt conducible. During the cur- 
| rent of that Tyranny which for 
ſo many years weall groan'd un- 
der, he kept a conſtant equable 
ſerenity and unthoughtfulneſs in 
outward accidents : but the ap- 

proach- 
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proaching Change gave him 
{omewhart of penſive recollecti- 
on, inſomuch that diſcourling 
of occurrents, he broke forth in- 
to theſe words, I muſt confeſs T ne- 
Ver ſaw that time un all my life where- 
in I could /o chearfully ſay my Nunc 
dimittis as nouw. Indeed I do dread 
Proſperity, I do really dread it. For 
the little good I am now able to doe, 1 
can doe it with deliberation and ad- 
vice : but if it pleaſe God T ſhould live 
and be call d to any higher Office in 


the Church, I muſt then doe many 


things m a burry, and ſhall not have 


time to conſult with others, and T ſuffi- 
ciently apprehend the danger of relymg 
on my own Judgment. Which words 
he ſpake with the greateſt con- 
cernment of earneſt melting pal- 
ſion as 1s imaginable, . Accor- 


dingly 
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dingly it pleas'd Almighty God 


rodeal; and having granted to 
his ſervant the ſatisfaction of a 
full return and gracious anſwer to 
his Pr:yer in the then-every-day- 
expected Reception of his Sacred 
Majeſty, not to deny his other 
great requeſt of not ſharing a 
remporary advantage from it: 
bur as his merits were far beyond 
thoſe tranſitory enſnaring retri- 
butions , to remove him from 
them to thoſe ſolid and unmixc 


Rewards, which could be no-. 


thing elſe then ſuch, and would 
be ſuch for ever. 

Bur this ſad part of our relati- 
on requiring to it {elf a freſh un- 
wearied ſorrow , and the Saint- 
like manner of this Excellent 


perſon's paſſage from the World 
O be- 
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being as exemplary and condu- 
cing to the uſes of Survivers as | 
the notice of his Life ; we ſhall 
allow it a diſtin&t appartmentr, 
and once again break off the chred 
of our diſcourſe, for to reſume it 

in its proper unentangled Clue. | 


T the opening of the year 

A 1660, when every thing vi- 
{1bly tended to the reduction of 
his Sacred Majeſtie, and all per- 
ſons in their ſeveral ſtations be- 
gan to make way and prepare for 
it, the good Doftor was by the Fa- 
thers of the Church deſir'd to re- 
pair to London, there to aſli{t in 
the great Work of the compoſure 
of Breaches in the Church : 
Which Summons as he reſolv'd 
unfit 
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unhi either to diſpute or diſobey, 
ſo could he not without much 
violence to his inclinations ſub- 
mit unto. Burt finding it his 
Duty, he diverted all the uneaſt- 
nels of antipathy and ayerſation 
| Into a deliberate preparation of 
himſelf tor this new Theatre of 
| affairs on which he was to enter. 
Where his firſt care was to forti- 
ty his minde againſt the uſual 
temptations of Buſineſs, Place, 
and Power. And to this purpoſe, 
belides his earneſt Prayers to God 
tor his aſliſtance, and diſpoſal of 
hint entirely to his Glory, and 
a diligent ſurvey of all his incli- 
nations, and therein thoſe which 
were his more open and leſs de- 
tenſible parts, he farther call'd 


in and ſolemnly adjur'd that 
O 2 Friend 
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Friend of his with whom he had 
then the neareſt opportunity of 
commerce, to {ſtudy and examine 
the laſt ten years of his life, and 
with the juſtice duetoa Chriſti- 
an Friendihip to obſerve his fai- 
lances of all kindes, and- ſhew 
them to him : which being ac- 
cordingly attempred , the pro- 
du&, after a diligent inqueſt, 
onely proving the repreſentation 
of ſuch defes which might have 
paſt for Vertue in another perſon, 
his next proſpe&t was abroad, 
what ſeveral wayes he might 
doe good unto thepublick : and 
knowing that the Dioceſe of Wor- 
ceſter was by the favour of his 
Majeſty delign'd his Charge , he 
thought of ſeveral opportunityes 
of Charity unto that place, and 

among 
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among others particularly caſt in 
his minde for the repair of the 
Cathedral Church, and had lay'd 
the foundation of a conſiderable 
advance unto that work. Which 
early care is here mentiond as 
an inſtance of his inflam'd de- 
fire of doing good, and ſingular 
zeal to the Houle of God, and 
the reſtoring of a decent Wor- 
{hip in a like decent place: For 
otherwiſe it was far from his 
Cuſtome to look forward into 
future events, but {till to attend 
and follow after Providence, and 
let every day bear its own Evil. 
And now conſidering that the 
Nation was under its grat Criſis 
and moſt hopeful method of its 
Cure, which yer it palliate and 
imperfe&t would onely make 

O 2 way 
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way to more fatal Sickneſs, he 
fell to his Devotions on that be- 
half, and made thoſe two excel- 
lent Prayers which were pub- 
liſh'd immediately before his 
Death, as they had been made 
immediately before his Sicknels, 
and were almoſt the very laſt 
thing he wrote. 

Being in this ſtate of minde, 
fully prepar'd for that new courſe 
of lite, which had nothing to re- 
commend it to his taſt but its un- 
pleaſantneſs, ( the beſt alleive 
unto him) he expected hourly the 
peremptory mandate which was 
to call him forth of his belov'd 
Retirements. 

But in the inſtant more im- 
portunate,though infinitely more 
welcome,Summons engag'd him 

On 
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on his laſt Journey : For on the 
4* of April he was leizd by a 
ſharp fit of the Stone, with thoſe 
{ympromes that are uſual in ſuch 
caſes, which yet upon the voi- 
dance of a Stone ceas'd for that 
time. However on the $8 of the 
ſame moneth it return'd again 
with greater violence:and though 
after two dayes the pain decreas'd, 
the ſuppreſſion of Urine yer con- 
tinued, with frequent Vomitings, 
and a diſtention of the whole 
body, and likewiſe ſhortneſs of 
breath, upon any little motion. 
When as if he had by ſome in- 
ſtin&t a certain knowledge of the 
iflue of his Sickneſs, he almoſt at 
rs firſt approach conceiv'd him- 
ſelf in hazard : and whereas at 
other times, when he ſaw his 


O 4 friends 
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friends about him fearful, he was 
us'd to reply chearfully, rhat he was 
not dying yet; now in the whole 
current of his diſeaſe, he never | 
ſaid any thing to avert ſuſpicion, 
but addreſtunto its cure, telling | 
his friends with whom he was, 
that he ſhould leave them - in God's 
hands, who could ſupply abundantly 
all the aſdiſtance they could either ex- 
peft or defire from him,and who would 
ſo provide, that they ſhould not find his 
removal any loſs. And when he ob- 
ſerv'd one of them with ſome 
earneſtneſs pray for -his health 
and continuance, he with tender 
paſsion replyed;Z obſerve your zeal 
ſpends it ſelf all.m that one petition for 
my recovery ; in: the interim you have 
no care of me in my greateſt Intereſt, | 
which ws, that 1 may be perfeEly fit- 
ted 
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ted for my Change when God ſhall call 
me: Tpray 'S, #6 of your fervour be 
 employd that way. And being preſt 
to make it his own requeſt to 
God to be continued longer in 
the World, to the ſervice of the 
Church, he immediately began a 
ſolemn Prayer, which contain'd 
frſt a very humble and melting 
| acknowledgement of fin, and a 
| moſtearnelt interceſhon for Mer- 


| cy. and forgivene(s through the 


| Merits of his Saviour : Next re- 


ſigning himſelf entirely into his 


the Divine Wiſedome intended him for 
| Death, he might have a due prepara- 
tion for it ;, but if hus Life might be m 
any degree-uſeful to the Church, even to 
one ſingle Soul, he then beſought Al- 
mighty God to continue bim, and by h1s 
grace 


| Maker's hands, he begg'd that if 
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race enable him to employ that Life | 
he ſo vouchſafed induſtriouſly and ſuc- | 
ceſfully. After this he did with | 
great affection intercede for this | 
Church and Nation , and with 
particular vigor and enforcement 
pray'd for ſincere performance of 
Chriſtian duty now ſo much decayed, to 
the equal ſupplantmg and ſcandal of | 

that holy Callmg ; that thoſe who pro- 
feſs'd that Faith might live according 
to the Rules of it, and to the Form of 
Godlineſs fuperadde the Power. This 
with ſome. repetitions and more 
tears he purſued, and at laſt clos'd 
all in a Prayer for the (everal con- 
cerns of the Family where he was. 
_ Withthis he frequently bleſt God 
for ſo far indulging to his infir- 
mity, as to make his diſeaſe ſo 
painleſs to him, withall to ſend 
It 
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it to him before he took his jour- 
ney, whereas it might have taken 
him in the way, or at his Inne, 
with far greater diſadvantages. 
Nor did he in this Exigence 
deſiſt from the exerciſe of his ac- 
cuſtomed Candor and Sweetnels, 
whereby he was us'd to entertain 
the addreſſes of the greateſt Stran- 
gers. For two Scholars coming at 
this time to ſee him, when they 
having ſent up their names, it 
appear'd they were ſuch as he 
had no acquaintance with,though 
they that were about the Door, 
conſidering his ilInels, propoſed 
that a civil excuſe might be made, 
and the Viſitants be ſo diſmils'd ; 
he reſiſted the advice with great- 
eſt earneſtneſs, ſaying, I will by 
no means haye them ſent —_ 
or 
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for I know not how much they 
may be concern'd in rhe Errand | 
they come about, and gave order 
they ſhould be brought up: and | 
when upon trial it appear'd that | 
a Complement was the whole at- 
fair, yet the good Dofor ſeem'd 
much fatisched that he had not | 
diſappointed that unſeaſonable 
kindnels. 

Likewiſe his own neceſlityes, 
however prelsing , diverted not | 
his concernments for thoſe of 
others. It ſo happen'd that a 
neighbour-Lady languiſhing un- 
der a long weakneſs, he took 
' care that the Church-office for 
the ſick ſhould be dayly faid in 
her behalf : and though art the 
beginning of the DoFor's illneſs 
the Chaplain made no other va- 

riation, 
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| riation , then to change the fſ1n- 
gular into the plural, yet when 
his danger encreas'd, he then 
thought fit to pray peculiarly for 
\ him; which the good Door 
would by no means admit, bur 
laid, O no, poor Soul, let not me be 
| the cauſe of excluding her ; and ac- 
cordingly had thoſe Prayers con- 
tinued in the more comprehen- 
five latitude. And indeed thoſe 
| Offices which hada publick cha- 
racer upon them he peculiarly 
valued. For as tothe forms of De- 
votion appropriate to his Extre- 
mity, hetook care they ſhould not 
exclude the publick ones,bur {till 
gave theſea conſtant place : and 
when in his ſharp agonies his 
friends betook themſelves to their 
extemporary ejaculations, he 
com- 
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compos'd thoſe irregularityes by | 
ſaying,Let 5 call on God in the voice | 
of hus Church. 
And in ſeaſons of this kinde | 
whereas the making of a Will is | 
generally an uneaſy task, as: be- 
ing at oncea double parting with 
the World; to him it was in all | 
reſpects agreeable and welcome. 
For having bequeath'd ſeveral 
Legacyes to his relatives and 
friends , and left the remainder 
of his Eſtate to the diſpoſal of his 
intimate and approved friend D* 
Henchman,now L* BY of Salisbury, 
as if recovered from the worſt 
part of his diſcaſe,the neceſsity of 
reflecting upon Secular affairs, he 
became ſtrangely chearful , and 
overlook'd the encroaching im- 


portunate tyranny of Sicknels. 
On 
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; Onthe 20" of 4pril,being Good- 
| friday, he folemnly receiv'd the 
Sacrament ; and apain on the 
' 22* of April, which then was 
| Faſter-day. At which time when 
the number of Communicants 
| was too great to haye place in 
his Bed-chamber, and the whole 
| Office was over-long for him 
to goe through with, it was or- 
dered, that the Service being per- 
torm'd in the uſual appartment, 
a competent number ſhould af- 
terwards- come up and commu- 
nicate with him : Which though 
he allow'd as molt fitting, yet he 
did ſo with grief and trouble, 
breaking out into this paſsionate 
complaint, Alas ! muſt 1 be excom- 
municated * To be ablent from 
any part of publick Worſhip he 


thus 
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thus deeply reſented : So far was 
he from their opinion ( and 
they would be thought Godly 
too) who in their moſt health- 
ful leiſurable dayes make this 
not their penance , but eleCtion 
and choice. 

Amidſt his weaknels and in- 
diſpoſition of all parts, in the a&t 
of celebration his Devotion on- 
ly was not faint or ſick, but moſt 
intent and vigorous : yet equall'd 
by his infinite Humility, which 
diſcover'd it felf as in his deport- 
ment, ſo particularly inthat hispa- 
therical ejaculation, which brake 
forth at the hearing of thoſe words 
of the Apoltle, Jeſus Chriſt came into 
the world to ſave ſummers; unto which 
he rejoyn'd, inan accentthat nei- 


ther intended a complement to 
God 
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God nor men to either of which 
he was not under a temptation; 
Of whom I am the chief. 

The Exuberance of this Humi- 
lity appear'd in all other occafions 
of inſtance:particularly abour this 
| time aLetter being ſent unto him, 
inw*, among many expreſsions 
of great value,there was added an 
intimation, That there was now hope 
the days were come whe his deſert ſhould 
be conſidered, «himſelf imployed in the 
Government as well as the Inſtru&t1oit 
of the Church;at this he was hugely 
dilqompoſed, & expreſled a griet 
& anguiſh beyo''d thar his Sick- 
neſs inany period, however ſharp, 
had extorred from him. 

But now through the long ſup- 
preſsion of Urine the blood 
grown thin and ſerous, withall. 
made eager and tumultuous by 

P the 
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the mixture of heterogeneous 
parts, the Excellent Do&oy fell in- 
ro a violent bleeding atthe Noſe ; 
at which the by-ſtanders being in 
aſtoniſhment, he chearfully ad- 
moni{h'd to lay afide impatience in 
his behalf, and to wait God's letſure, 
whoſe ſeaſons were ſtill the beſt : with- 
all thankfully acknowledg'd 
God's mercy in the diſpenſation, 
alledging, that to bleed to death was 
one of the moſt deſireable paſſages out 
of this World. 

And truly he very juſtly made 
this obſervation; for it pleas'd 
_ theDivine Providence ſtrangely 
to balance the ſymptoms of the 
Dottoy's Diſeaſe to his advantage: 
for the ſharp paines of the Stone 
were allay'd by that heavineſs of 
ſenſe which the recuilment of 


{erous 
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ſerous moiſture into the habit of 
the body and inſertions of the 
Nerves occaſion'd ; and when 
that oppreſſion endanger'd a Le- 
thargick or Apoplectick torpour, 
| he wasretain'd from that by the 
flux of blood. Which ſeveral ac- 
cidents interchangeably ſucceed- 
cd one the other, inſomuch that 
in this wholetime of Sicknels he 
neither had long violence of tor- 
ment, nor diminution of his in- 
tellectual faculties. And here this 
violent hxmorrbage of which 
we now ſpeak being of its (elf 
even miraculouſly ſtopt, when 
all applications were ineffectual, 
a drowſineſs ſucceeding, which 
happened ar the time of Prayers, 
though he perfe&tly attended, and 
returned'to every reſponſe amidſt 
P 2 his 
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his importunate infirmity , he 
very ſadly reſented it,laying,Alas ! 
this ts all the return 1 ſhall make to 
this mercy, to ſleep at Pr ayers. 

When he was in pain he often 
pray'd for Patience, and while he 
did 1o, evidenc'd that his Prayer 
was heard : for he exercis'd not 
onely that, but Thankfulnelſs too, 
in his oreateſt extremity crying 

out Bleſſe 'd be God, bleſſed be God. 

Nor did he, according ro the 
uſual method, inflict his Sickneſs 
upon thoſe about him ,by peeviſh- 
nels diſquieting his attendants ; 
bur was pleas'd with every thing 
that was done, and Jiking every 
thing that was brought, con- 


deſcending to all propolals, and 


-obeying with all readineſs every 


advice of his Phyſicians. Not 
Was 
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was it wonder he {ſhould fo re- 
turn unto the endeayours of his 
Friends, who had tender kindneſs 
for his Enemies, even the moſt 
inyeterate and bloody. When the 
Defear of Lambert and his Party, 
the laſt effort of gaſping Treaſon 
in this Nation before its bleſt re- 
turn unto Obedience , was told 
him, his onely triumph was that 
of his Charity,laying with tears in 
his eyes, Poor Souls! T beſeech God 
forgive them. So habitual was 
Pity and Compaſsion to his Soul, 
that all repreſentations concen- 
tred there : \ ertue had ſtill his 
Prayers, becauſe he lov'd it ; and 
Vice enjoy'd them too, becaule ir 
wanted them. 
In his own greateſtdefolattons 
he adminiſter'd reliefs to thoſe 
P 2 abou: 
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about him, mixing Advices with 
his Prayers, and —_ the 
tenderneſs of a Friend to that of 
the Chriſtian, he then diſpens'd 
his beſt of Legacies,his Bleflings ; 
moſt paſsionately exhorting the 
young growing hopes of the Fa- 
mily, whoſe firſt innocence and 
baſhtul ſhame of doing ill he 
above all things labour'd to have 
preſerv'd, to be juſt to the advantage 
of their education, and maintain in- 
violate their firſt baptiſmal Vows : 
then more generally commen- 
ded unto all the great advantage 
of mutual friendly Admonitions. On 
which occaſion when the good 
Lady ask'd him what more ſpe- 
cial thing he would recommend 
unto Her for her whole life, be 
briefly replyed, Uniform Obedience : 
TY Where 
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Whereby (i we may takea Com- 
ment from himſelf at other times) 
he meant not onely a ſincere re- 
ception of Duty as ſuch, becaule 
commanded, and not becaule 'tis 
this or that, pleaſant or honou- 
rable, or perchance cheap or caſte 
duty ; bur withall the very condi- 
tion of Obeying , the lot of not 
being to chule for ones ſelf, the 
being determin'd in all propoſals 
by humane or Divine Com- 
mand, and where thoſe left at 
large, by the guidance of God's 
Providence, or the aſsiſtance of a 
Friend. 

Burt amidſt theſe moſt Chri- 
ſtian diverriſements, theſe happy- 
eſt anodynes of Sicknels, the 25 of 
April fatally drew on, wherein his 
flux of Blood breaking forth 
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again \with greater violence then 
it had done before, was not to be 
ſtopp'd by outward applications, 
nor the reyulfives of any kind, 
not of its own, the opening of a 
Vein, firſt in the arm,and after in 
the foot; till ar laſt che fountain 
being exhauſted,rhe torrent ceas'd 
its courle, and indeed that Vital 
one which its regular motion 
kept on foot: for the good DoFor 
leaving off to bleed abour three of 
the clock in the afternoon , be- 
came yery weak and diſ-ſpirited, 
and cold in the extreme parts, 
had ſtrength onely continued 
to perſevere in his Devotions, 
which he did unto the laſt 
moment of his life, a few mi- 
nutes before his Death breathing 
out thoſe words which beſt be- 


Cane 
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came his Chriſtian Life, Lord, 


make haſt. 
And ſo upon that very day on 
which the Parliament conyen'd, 
which Jlay'd the foundation of 
our Releale and Liberty, and 
brought at once this Nations re- 
turn trom its Captivity, and its 
Gracious Sovereign Prince, this 
great Champion of Religion and 
Pattern of all Vertue,as it reſery'd 
for Maſteries and Combatrs of 
| exigence and hazard, for Perſecu- 
tion and Sufferings , was taken 
hence, and by his loſs repreſt the 
overflowing and extravagance of 
thoſe joyes that waited the recep- 
tion of His Sacred Majeſty. 
"Twill be below the greatneſs 
of the Perſon as well as of this 
Loſs, to celebrate his Death in 
Wwo- 
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womaniſh complaints , of in- 
deed by atiy verbal applications; 
his Worth' is not to be deſctib'd 
by any Words beſides his own, 
nor can any thing beſeem his 
Memory but what is Sacred and 
Eternal as thoſe Writings are. 
May his juſt Fame from them 
and from his Vertue be precious 
to ſucceeding times, grow up and 
flouriſh ſtill : and when that 
characters engrav'd in' Brafs ſhall 
diſappear,as if they had been'writ 
in Water, when Elogies comtnit- 
_ ted to the truſt of Marble ſhall 
be illegible as whiſpefd' atcents, 
when Pyramids difloly'd in duſt 
{hall want themſelves x monu- 
ment to evidence thar they were 
once ſo much as ruine, letthat 
remain a known and claſsick 
Hiſtory 
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Hiſtory deſcribing him in his full 


pourtraiture among the beſt of 
Subjects, of Friends, of Scholars, 
and of Men. 

The dead body being opened 
(which here is mention'd, for that 
the Reader cannot want the curi- 
olity to defire to know every 
thing that concern'd this great 
Perſon) the principal and Vital 
parts appear'd ſound; onely the 
right Kidney, or rather its re- 
mainder, which exceeded not the 
bigneſs of an Egge, was hard 
and knotty, and in its cavity be- 
l1des ſeveral little ones, a large 
Stone of the figure of an Almond, 
though much bigger, whole leſ- 
ſer end was falninto the Urcter, 
and as a ſtopple clos'd it up, ſo 
that tis probable that Kidney os 

or 
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for diverſe years been in a manner 
uſeleſs. The other Kidney was 
ſwoln beyond the natural propor- 
tio, otherwiſe not much decayed ; 
but within the Ureter four hingers 
breadch a round white Stone was 
lodg'd, which was fo faſtned in 
the part, thatthe Phyſician with 
his Probe could not ftir it, and 
was fain art laſt to cut it out: and 


fo exactly it ſtop'd the paſlage, 


that upon the difſeftion the wa- 
ter before enclos'd guſh'd forth 


In great abundance: from whence 


 1t appear'd perfectly impoſsible 


for Art to have ennobled it ſelf in 
the preſervation of this great Per- 
ſon; as it was alſo manifeſt that 
nothing bur the conſequences of 
his indefatigable Study took 
him from us, 1n the perfection 
and 
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and maturity, the 55" year of 
his Life. 

On the morrow in the evening, 
26 day of the ſame moneth, he 
was, according to his defire, with- 
out Oſtenration or Pomp,though 
| with all becoming Decency, bu- 
ried at the Neighbour-Church of 
Elampton, with the whole Office 
and uſual Rites of the Church of 
England, ſeveral of the Gentry and 
Clergy of the County, and af- 
fectionate multitudes of perſons 
of leſs quality, attending on his 
Obſcquies, the Clergy with am- 
bicion offering themlelyes to bear 
him on their Shoulders, which 
accordingly they did, and lay'd 
that Sacred burthen in the Burial- 
place of the generous Family 


which with ſuch friendſhip had 
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entertain'd him when alive:where 
now he reſts in Peace, and full 


aſſurance of a glorious Reſur- 
rection. 


Having thus given a faithful, 
though imperfect, draught of this 
excellent Perſon, whoſe Vertues are 
ſo far from imitation by practice, 
that they exerciſe and ſtrain the 
comprehenſion of words , and 
having ſhew'd how much he has 


merited of this Nation in its 


molt preſsing Exigents, both by 


his Writings and by his Example, 


and perchance above both theſe 
by his unwearied interceſsion in 
Devotion ; it may poſsibly be 
neither uſcle(s nor unacceptable 
rooffer a requeſt unto the Reader 
in his behalt, and ſhew him an 

Expe- 
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' Expedient whereby he may pa 
Tha of I _—_— 
nencly- oblige this holy Sol 
thoug bh now with God. 

Ts this, to adde unto his ac- 
count 1n the day of Retribution 
by raking benefit by his Perfor- 
mances : and as he being dead yet 
ſpeaks, ſo let him perſwade like- 
wile, 

That the Covetous Reader. 
would now at his requeſt put off, 
his ſordid Vice, and take courage | 
to be Liberal, afur 'd by his Ex--. 
ample, that ic; in the worſt of: 
times Profuſeneſs could makg.. 
rich, Charity ſhall never bring t@- 
beggery. 

That the Proyd ca 
perſon on the ſame terms would, 
in civility to him deſcend ow 

is 


\W- 
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. his fond heights, inſtructed here 
that lowly Mecknelſs ſhall com- 
pals great reſpects, and in ſtead of 
Hate or Flattery be waited on 
with Love and Veneration. 

That the Debauch'd or © Idle 
would leave upon this ſcore his 
lewd unwarrantable joys, con+ 
vinc'd that ſtrict and rugged es 
tue made an age of Sun-fhine, 
life of conſtant Smiles,amidſt Te 
dreadtullelt Tempeſts; taughtthe 
Gour, the Stone, the Cramp, the 
Colick, to be treatable Compa= 

nions, andimade it cligibleto: live 
in- bad times and dye in. flou- 
rin, 

That the Angry man, wha calls 
Paſcion at leaſt Juſtice, polsibly- 
Zeal and Duty, would: for his 
ſake allume a- different temiper, 


bs £ believe 
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believe that Arguments may be 
anſwer'd by ſaying Reaſon, Ca- 
lumnics by ſaying No, and Rai- 
lings by ſaying nothing, wn 
1c Coward and Diſloyal, that 
durſt not own in words, much 
leſs by ſervice and relief, his 
Prince, that complemented his 
Apoſtaſy and Treaſon by the ſoft 
terms of changing an ons rr 
from hence learn that the fufeſt 
way to fafery is to haye but one 
larefeſt , and that eſpons'd fo 
firmly as nevet to be chang ; 
ſince ſuch a conſtancy was 
that Which a Cromwell durit not 
perſceute. 
Thar this employ d in> Buſineſs 
would from hence difffiifs cheir 
feats of regular Piery, their Suſpi- 
66h thr Devotion would hindef 
Q. all 
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all diſpatch and manage of affairs; 
finceit appear'd, his conſtant. Of- 
fice (like the Prayer of Joſuah, 
which made the Sun ſtand itill) 
ſcem'd to have render'd unto him 
each day as long as two. _ 
That the Ambitious perſon, 
eſpecially the Eccleſtaſtick, would 
think employment and high place 
a Stewardſhip, that renders 
debtors both to God and man; a 
re{idence at once of conſtant la- 
bour & attendance too;aprecipice 
that equally expoſes both to-en- 
vie and to ruine : and conſe- 
quently to be that which ſhould 
become our greateſt fear.and rer- 
ror, butat no hand our Choice: 
{ince it was that which this he- 
roick conftancy was notiaſha- 
med to own -'a dread: of, and 


whole 
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whoſe appearance did render 

Death its ſelf relief and reſcue. 

. Laſtly, that the narrow Self-de- 
frening perſon, who underſtands 
no kindneſs but advantage; the 
_ that knows no love but 
luft; the Intemperate that owns no 
companion but Drink ; may all 
at once from him reform their 
bratiſh Errours : ſince he has 
made it evident, that a Friend 
does fully fatisfy theſe diſtant 
and' importunarte defires , being 
as'the moſt innocent and certain- 
ly ingenuous entertainment, ſo 
beſides that the higheſt murth , 
the greateſt intereſt , and {ureſt 
pleaſure in che World. 

They that had the happineſs of 
a perſonal acquaintance with this 
beft of men, this Saint , who 
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ſeeras in''our decayes 'of-anvient 
Vercue lent us by ſpecial Provis 
denee even for this end-and:'pnr; 
poſe, that we might not disbe- 
heve the faith of Hiſtory delive- 
ring the Excellency of primitiye 


'Chriftians ; know with what 


thirſt and eagerneſs of Soul he 


fought the ſpiritual adyantafie of 
any ſingle man how mean, ſoc- 
ver, with what enjoyment he be- 


held the recovery of any ſuth 
from an ill courſe and habir. 
And whatever apprehen(ions 
"ether men may haye , they axill 
"be eafily indue'd to think; char 


with Earth, (as ſurely-werhave 
"reaſon te believe it: fomevyhar 
more then pollible) chey;«Þ-fpy, 
will:yelalve ita connatu 


if blefled Spirits have carmeree 


ral :and 
6 od highly- 
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highlyagrceable -accefbion wats? 
OV11t TE, PIEzENCEe Or eAngels 
of God for 2 {inner that repents; 
he may be an immediate acceſlo- 
ry to that blefſed truumph,and be 
concern'd- beyond the rare of a 
bareſpeRator.” 

\» Perfuaſions to - Piety now- 
adayes are ufually in ſcorn call'd 
Preaching : bur 'tis to: be hoped 
-thar this, how contemptible an 
Office ſocver it- be grown > will 
\ be no indecency in this: inſtance; 
'that-'twill not be abſurd if his 
:Hiſtary, who deſervedly was rec- 
:kon'd:among the beſt-of Prea- 
: chers;; whoſe Life was the: beſt 
1:obSermons, ſhould! bear agorre- 
ſpondence ro ts Subject; and 
:profeſtly:cloſe with. an applicati- 
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on-: That it adjures all perſonsts 
be- what they promis'd God AIl- 
mighty they would be in their 
Baptiſmal Vows, what they ſec 
the glorious Saints & Martyrs & 
Confeſlors,and in particular this 
holy man has been before them ; 
be what is moſt honorable, moſt 
ealy & advantageous to be at pre- 
ſent ; and, in a word, to render 
themſelves ſuch as they deſire to 
be upon their death-beds, before 
they leave the World , and then 


would be for ever. 


Which bleſt atchievement as 
it was the great defigne of the Ex- 
cellent Do&or's both Words and 
Writings,his Thoughts and Acti- 
ons, 15 alſo (beſides the payment 
of a debt to Friendſhip and to 
Vertue) the onely aim of this im- 
perfect, 
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perfect, but yer affeftionate and 
well-meant, account: And may 
Almighty God by the afliſtance of 
his Grace give all of theſe this 
their moſt earneſtly-deſtred effe&t 
and iſſue. 


THE END. 
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